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Young Folks’ 


HISTORY THE UNITED STATES. 


By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 
With Maps and Illustrations. Net Price, $1.20. 
Brought down te President Arthur’s Administration. - 


COL. FRANCIS V. PARKER, the eminent ‘educator, now head of the 
Cook Co. (Illinois) Normal School, says of this work; 


“There are two motives which should govern the teacher in teaching history: 
first, the creation of a love for history that will lead pupils to become ardent 
students of the subject. As very little of history can be learned in school, the 
projecting power of teaching into real life is the main thing. A boy who does 
not love to read history after he has left school, although he may have learned 
the text-book verbatim, has really gained very little. On the other hand, one 
lesson properly taught, one charming chapter of a good history, may make the 
learner a reader and life-student of history. 

“The second motive is the cultivation of a good method of historical study. 


So far as the text-book is concerned, this consists in the selection and arrange- 


ment of topics. The facts learned in school, like all other facts in elementary 
science, should form a basis for philosophic study. The grand effects of social 
conditions are not elementary facts. These can only be found by studying the 
conditions of society in themselves, of which governments, wars, kings, and great 
statesmen are simply the outgrowth. A true history takes us into the inner life 
of the people, their food, shelter, clothing, education, culture, and manners. 

“The language that embodies the facts to be learned is the first in importance. 
Good literature is as fascinating in history as in novels, and surely the materials 
for 9 are as ee in one as in the other. 

“A great step towards the accomplishment of this ideal may be found in 
Higginson's Young Folks’ History of the United States. It is to min 
history of the kind yet published” 6 — 


A copy of this book will be sent, for examination, with a view to introduction, post- 
paid, on receipt of $1.00. Correspondence invited. 


Catalogues of our Educational Works sent to any address on application. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


Indispensable for Primary Schools. 


HOW TO USE THE ENGLISH LANGUACE., 


INTRODUCTION PRICE, 
Howto Talk .. . . Over 200 Illustrations . 42 Cts. 


How to Write ... . Over 150 Illustrations. . .60 * 


These two books, prepared by W. B. PoweLt, A. M., Supt. of Schools, Aurora, III., are 
the result of many years of successful effort in training children to talk and write correctly, 
Their purpose is to guide the young learner in the correct use of language at the time when 
he is acquiring a vocabulary and forming habits of speech. 


PARKER’S ARITHMETICAL CHARTS. 


Prepared by FRANCIS W. PARKER, Supervisor of Public Schools, 
Boston ; formerly Supt. of Schools, Quincy, Mass. 

These Charts present the latest and best methods of teaching beginners in Arithmetic, and 
wherever used will render unnecessary the ordinary text-books in Primary Arithmetic, thus 
saving both time and expense. 

The Charts comprise Fifty Numbers, printed on manilla parchment paper, 25 x 30 inches 
in size, and bound in the same manner as Monroe’s Reading Charts. 

Price per Set of 50 Numbers, $6.00; Back Frame or Easel, 50 Cts, 


MONROE’S PRIMARY READING CHARTS. 


The best and most —— reading char ts yet issued, and the only series giving a scientifiq 
and practical system for teaching reading. Explicit Directions are given on the margin of 
the Charts, so that the most inexperienced teacher may understand how to use them. 


Price per Set of 50 Numbers, $7.00; Back Frame or Easel, 50 Cts, 


MONROE’S SUPPLEMENTARY READERS, 


Monroe’s New Primer. SOpp. . 135 Cts. 
Monroe’s Advanced First Reader. %%. 20 
Monroe’s Advanced Second Reader. 160. 430 
Monroe’s Advanced Third Reader. 2OSpp. .. 42 


In preparing these new books advantage has been taken of all the recent improvements in 
typography and engraving. The best artists have been engaged, and it is believed that no 
handsomer school-books have ever been issued. Script Lessons have been largely intro: 
duced, and the greatest care has been taken to secure the standard forms of writing letters. 


Sa Specimen Copies of the above-named books will be mailed on receipt of the Introduction 
Price, which will be refunded if the books are either adopted or returned to the Publishers. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co., Philadelphia. 
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CLARENDON 


English Language. Geographies. 


CONCISE, COMPACT, CAPACIOUS, 


45 Cents. 


Elementary, 54 Cts. 
Revised Manual, 81.28. 


CILDERSLEEVE’S 
New Latin Primer. 


73 Cents. 


5th Book.of Caesar 


24 Cuts; with Vocabulary, 30 Cents. 


PERRIN’S — Send for descriptive 
Caesar’s Civil War 


90 Cents; with Vocabulary, $1.00. 


Books of highest merit, 
approved by the best 
teachers. 


Circulars or Specimens. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 19 Murray St., New York. 


WANT 100,000 American Teachers to use ESTERBROOR’S gen- 
uine American Steel Pens. They are confidently presented to their 
attention on the ground of merit and economy, as they possess every 


rg that belongs to first-class School Pens. Their standard Nos., 333 
44, 128, are especially recommended. Order through the Stationers and 
Newsdealers. 6 


HE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John St., N. I. 


DIXON’S 


AMERICAN 


Graphite Pencils 


S8 Soft. 
S M Soft Medium 
M- Medium. 
Hard. 
Very Hard- 


Jos. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
* Jersey City,N.J. 
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“T ONLY MARK THE HOURS THAT SHINE.” 
[Motto on a Sun-dial.] 


BY GEORGE 8. BURLEIGH. 


Well, ’tis your fault, and not your virtue, 
A sorry sort of thing to boast; 

Poor stony-visaged malapert, you! 
The hours you discount are the most. 


Sooth, you must have the smile of Phebus 
Or you'll not pass the time of da 

With your best friend! dull king of Ghebers 
Who worship only in his ray! 


Small merit in — rigid finger 
The shining hours alone to mark, 
And then in sullen nescience linger 
Through night and storm and shadows dark. 


Your narrow nature gives the measure 
Of little souls who ever ask 

For cloadless skies and endless pleasure, 
Or gloomily forego their task. 


A stouter heart counts all for guerdon, 
The night, the sunshine, and the rain, 
And finds new vigor in its burden, 
In every loss a better gain. 


Give me the rousing bell, up yonder, 
To peal, like noon’s, the midnight hour, 
And, unabashed by storm and thunder, 
Ring signals 8 his rocking tower. 


More need to ask, when — are denser, 
How speeds the hours for weal or woe, 

And best they serve, whose ready answer 
Defies the darkness like a blow. 


Poor parasite of time, your gnomon 

May catch, and boast, his sunny smile, 
But never Saxon heart, or Roman, 

Will take his watchword from your style! 


GOVERNOR BUTLER AND THE FARMER’S 
PLOUGH. 


BY THOS. WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


Governor Butler’s chief objection to the State normal 
schools seems to be that they waste the people’s money, 
which should be used in teaching the children of the 
people to read and write. It is very much as if he 
should say to some farmer, “You are an extravagant 
fellow! You ought to go to work to support your fam- 
ily off your farm, whereas I hear that you have been 
spending your money on a plough!” „Very true, 
your Excellency,” the farmer might answer; “that is 
the means by which I make my farm support my 
family.” 

And so the friends of education may justly say to 
the Governor, “The best way to secure good school- 
ing for the children of the people is to provide 
good normal schools.” Something could, no doubt, 
be done without them. So the farmer might possibly 
scratch up the ground with his ten fingers and plant 
his corn. It would come hard upon the fingers in a 
Massachusetts soil, but it might be done; yet a pointed 
2 would give him ten times the crop that he could 

his bare fingers; a spade would do the work of 
a ve ted sticks, and a plough that of a hundred spades. 
He is, therefore, not only justified in buying a plough, 
but would be uncommonly foolish if he did not. The 
law itself recognizes this as good economy, for it exempts 


the plough from being seized for his debts. Now the 


Normal School is the great agricultural instrument, — 
the labor-saving machine of common-school education. 
To give it up is to go back from the plough to the ten 
fingers. Were the State bankrupt, the normal school 
should be exempt from seizure. It is the most essen- 
tial tool of its most important trade,—the education of 
the children. 

This is so plain that, when the Peabody Fund was to 
be applied to the education of the Southern States, its 
custodians did not, as Governor Butler would perhaps 
have suggested, take the first hundred illiterate chil- 
dren who presented themselves and put them into a 
school-house without any teacher. Quite the contrary ; 
they put their money into ploughs, and organized a 
system of normal schools throughout the South. In- 
stead of teaching the children, they taught the teachers; 
instead of instructing the first hundred little ones whom 
they met, they trained a hundred instructors, each 
of whom could teach many hundred children. They 
preferred, in the pithy phrase of old Cotton Mather,— 
“non lapides dolare sed architectos,” — not to shape the 
stone, but the stone-cutters; to create the teachers, who 
should create the schools. Dr. Sears, the first agent, of 
the fund had learned this in Massachusetts, and he applied 
it at the South, where his successor, a native-born Virgin- 
ian, is doing just the same thing. The result is that the 
whole Southern soil, educationally speaking, is now 
being ploughed. 

The Normal School sends its teachers into every town, 
and its methods thus modify and improve the whole 
education of the State. Its pupils receive for their pro- 
fession a special training such as Harvard University 
does not at present give to teachers. They are taught 
to bring into order the chaos of the most neglected 
school; they are enabled to produce the maximum of 
results by the minimum of means, and to make an 
effective philosophical apparatus out of shingles and 
hair-pins and shoe-strings. The Normal School is the 
plough that gives us the best harvest. To abolish it 
would be about as good agriculture as that of Mark 
Twain when he wrote in his first message on that subject 
“ Turnips should never be pulled; it injures them; it 
is better to send a boy up and let him shake the tree.” 


THE AMERICAN SIDE OF THE STORY. 


BY REV. A. D. MAYO. 


In Tot Journat of Jan. 18, Bishop M’Quaid, of 
Rochester, N. Y., sets forth, with admirable frankness 
and force, the notion held by the American dignitaries 
of the Roman Catholic Church concerning the Amer- 
ican common school. We say, advisedly, by the Roman 
Catholic bishops, because large numbers of the Catholic 
laity, and a considerable portion of the priesthood, 
openly dissent from this view. The Bishop’s “side of 
the story ” is sufficiently startling, and may well arrest 
the thoughtful attention of the American people ; both 
as an indication of the way of looking at American af- 
fairs which prevails among half-a-hundred men of great 
ability and extraordinary influence, and their fixed in- 
tention of making a propaganda of this idea, backed by 
the force of the Catholic prelacy throughout the world. 

Bishop M’Quaid has a polite way of saying the most 
offensive thing possible concerning our American form 
of government; that in what it has always regarded its 
most important function, Common-school Education, 
it is essentially “communistic.” In assuming the right 
to tax the people for the education of the children, it has 
shown “utter disregard of the rights of large numbers 
of citizens.” Starting with a proposition that would 
seem to assert a natural power and right of the parent 
over the child practically unlimited, the Bishop declares 
the American State, in the matter of the school-tax, 


guilty of the worst form of “unmitigated despotism,” 
—communistic despotism. Having settled this funda- 
mental proposition, the Bishop proceeds to assert that, 
on every ground the common-school “ experiment ” has 
“failed lamentably.” It has failed to clear the streets of 
our cities of vagrants. It has failed to arrest the growth 
of crime, as shown by the multiplication of prisons. It 
has failed economically, from the inordinate expansion 
of the system and the growing conceit and greed for 
gain of the teachers. It is a covert device for elbowing 
out the children of Christian parents,” and spending 
the school-money on the children of those who are other- 
wise than Christian. And, finally, it has broken down 
as a teacher of common decency and morals, and a man- 
ifesto of a certain committee in Rochester who defend 
the new experiment of no-recess on the ground that it 
lessens the chances for moral contamination is strained 
by the Bishop into a damning proof that the whole sys- 


tem is rotten. 
Here is an impeachment which may well be hung up 


as a companion-piece of Governor Butler’s Brief versus 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts; only the Bishop 
does not linger over any section, but involves the entire 
Union in his sweeping condemnation. We are not 
permitted even to avail ourself of the Bishop’s sugges- 
tion that the American common school is simply “an 
experiment concerning which there are many conflict- 
ing opinions.” The common school is an experiment 
only in the same sense that republican institutions are 
an experiment. It is a native growth of New-England 
provincial life; it spread from New England through 
every Northern State before 1860; it took possession of 
every Southern State on the downfall of slavery, and 
has gone into every territory, excepting New Mexico, 
where the Catholic priesthood keeps it out. It has been 
fostered by the National Government, from the first, by 
enormous grants of land, and is nowhere more com- 
pletely dominant than in the new States of the North 

west. There is no feature of republican institutions on 
which there is a more decisive agreement of opinion 
and practice among the American people than on this, 
And never was the common school so firmly established, 
so liberally supported, so vital in all its functions, in 
every State of the Union, as to-day. So we are brought 
face to face with the charge of the Roman Catholic prel- 
ates, — that the American people and Government are 
essentially communistic, and, to this extent, the fit sub- 
ject of abhorrence by all “Christian” people. 

Once upon a time, in England, a dog bit a bishop, 
and, when the whole realm stood aghast at the pre- 
sumption of the unhappy beast, Sidney Smith mildly 
suggested a suspension of judgment, “to let the dog 
tell his story.” We propose to set forth the American 
idea of freedom in contrast with the Bishop’s interpre- 
tation of the same. 

The fundamental purpose of our people in establish- 
ing their State and National Governments is always 
declared to be a Republican Order of Society, in which 
the rights of every citizen shall be protected, with strict 
regard to that public justice, order, and morality with- 
out which no government can exist. Now several Eu- 
ropean arrangements were declared, in the beginning, 
absolutely inconsistent with their purpose, and are for- 
bidden in the fundamental law of the Nation and of 
every State. An hereditary race of princes or governing 
people is forbidden; an hereditary aristocracy, with po- 
litical privileges attached, is also forbidden. The union 
of Church and State is also forbidden. All these Euro- 
pean institutions, — the Royal Family, the Hereditary 
Nobility, the State Church, are ruled out, with all their 
belongings, in the constitution of every State and of 
the Nation, — because each and all have been demon- 
strated to be absolutely inconsistent with republican in- 
stitutions, in the American sense of thatterm. The 
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Rome, under no circumstances, could bring to our 
shores a particle of their vested European “rights.” 
Cardinal McCloskey, though “Cardinal Prince” at 
Rome, is plain John McCloskey in New York. The 
Duke of Southerland might emigrate, with all his ten- 
antry, and settle on one of the mighty wheat-fields of 
Dakota, but he can no more take a seat in the Senate 
of the United States, on the strength of his British 
peerage, than he can go to the moon. In this sense 
our government is “ despotic.” It strips every man or 
woman, coming from abroad, of every “ right,” however 
venerable or “divine,” that interferes with the one 
purpose of establishing and perpetuating American re- 
publican institutions. And, in common with all gov- 
ernments in Christendom, the Republic utterly repudi- 
ates this insane notion of the boundless right of the 
parent over the child set forth by the prelates of the 
the Roman Catholic Church. In a score of ways,— 
regulation of marriage and legitimacy ; the whole sys- 
tem of criminal law and military service, and the rights 
of taxation for the common good; the entire legislation 
for the protection of children, the labor, vagrant, and 
prison laws; the State asserts its right to secure good 
citizenship as against this preposterous notion only 
now-a-days advanced by the leaders of Red Republican- 
ism and the bishops of the Catholic Church. No civil- 
ized nation, Catholic or Protestant, would tolerate, for 
an instant, this boundless assertion of parental right 
which resolves human society back to the patriarchal 
status before the flood. 
Now, all these classes of people consent to this ar- 
rangement, except a portion of the priesthood and 
clergy, — most notably the bishops of the Catholic 
Church. In all European countries, in the past, the 
clergy of the State Church have practically held in 
their hands the most vital function of government, the 
education of the children and youth for citizenship. 
In Catholic countries the’ Catholic priesthood, for ages, 
had absolute control of education, and even in England, 
until a generation ago, the government never seriously 
interfered with this prerogative of its own clergy. What 
was the result? No European people was ever educated 
under this arrangement. Nowhere on earth was the 
Catholic priesthood so powerful asin Italy. Twenty- 
five years ago the illiteracy of Italy was greater than 


that of the freedmen of the South to-day. Even in 


— 
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England, where the clergy of the Established Church 
had practical control of popular education, twenty years 
ago the illiteracy of Englishmen was far more deplor- 
able than that of the white population in any Southern 
State. Within the past twenty years every European 
government, save possibly Spain and Portugal, has 
taken popular education out of the hands of its clerical 
classes, and established the common school, supervised 
by the State. In every Catholic country this has been 
done against the perpetual protest of the Roman Pon- 
tiff and the bishops, who, to-day, are denouncing the 
governments of France, Italy, Belgium, and Germany 
in the very terms of Bishop M’Quaid’s impeachment of 
the American people, as “communistic” and “ godless,” 
and abhorrent to “ Christian” men. 


Now the people of the United States understanding 
this absolute failure of the clerical class, though sup- 
ported in a State Church, to educate a people, have es- 
tablished a system of public education, “secular” in its 
complete separation from sect and church, but moral 
and religious in the same sense that their Republican 
Goverment is essentially both ; supervised by the State ; 
supported by the taxation of the whole people. It does 
this because the kind of training in knowledge, morality, 
and manners obtained in a good school is essential to 
good citizenship ; and asall history shows that neither the 
family, the church, nor private enterprise can be relied up- 
on for this result, every State in America undertakes to 
bring a good elementary school to every man’s door, and, 
beyond, to offer such aid as may be needful to secure the 
proper superior training of the few whose natural abilities 
point them out as the natural leaders in every department 
of American life. No State compels any parent to send his 
child to the public school, any more than it compels him 
to walk over a bridge, or to inhabit a prison, or to per- 
sonally participate in any one of a hundred things for 
which he pays taxes. He pays the school-tax, — in the 
case of the vast majority a mere pittance,—for the com- 


mon good, that the State may offer the means of educa- 
tion to every child. The only compulsion in the matter 
is in a few States, of which Massachusetts is chief, 
which command every parent to give a small amount of 
education annually to his children, the manner of giving 
being at his own disposal. Bishop M’Quaid, Dr. Dab- 
ney, Richard Grant White, Gail Hamilton, or anybody 
else, can establish any sort of school that does not con- 
flict with public morality, at their own expense,—as the 
Bishop can swim the Genesee River, instead of walk- 
ing the bridge for which he is taxed, if he will. The 
school-tax is the only point where the Government 
touches the rights of the citizen in this matter, and on 
this ground is impeached as communistic. 

The American common school is shown to be a suc- 
cess, from the fact that the States that have longest and 
most faithfully supported it have reduced illiteracy to a 
nominal rate in the native, and have dealt most effect- 
ively with the illiterate foreign-born; that the classes of 
children who have been most faithful in attendance are 
the flower of every State; that crime, vagrancy, pau- 
perism, and their attendant evils, in such States are 
more and more confined to the classes who are thrown 
upon its shores from abroad, or are kept away, by vari- 
ous causes, from the full enjoyment of the schools; one 
of those causes being the persistent hostility of the 
bishops of the Catholic Church ; and that the increase of 
crime and immorality in the country is owing to causes 
over which neither the Government nor any branch of 
the Church seems to have gained control, the parishion- 
ers of these bishops contributing their full supply, ac- 
cording to their opportunity. When, therefore, Bishop 
M’Quaid declares the public school a failure, he goes in 
the face of facts which may be known by any intelligent 
school-boy, and which appear in the public documents of 
every State. Whether the people of Rochester, who are 
beyond the Bishop’s definition of “Christian,” will con- 
sider themselves complimented by his interpretation of 
the report of their school committee, and acknowledge 
that, while it is perfectly safe for Catholic children to 
range the streets in crowds, their own offspring are so 
corrupt that they must be shut away from contact with 
each other in the public school-house; or the teachers 
will appreciate this, with other compliments of their 
“ Right Reverend ” critic, we leave for them to decide. 


What do Bishop M’Quaid and his brethren propose 
as a substitute for this communistic abomination,—the 
American public school? Fresh from this wild decla- 
ration of a boundless parental right, they turn to every 
Catholic parent, commanding him, with all the tremen- 
dous moral force lodged by their system in their office, 
to send his children to a parochial school. Archbishop 
Gibbons tells the parents of his province that the com- 
mon school will endanger the salvation of their children. 
The archbishops of Cincinnati and New Orleans, with 
others, threaten to withhold confirmation from public- 
school children, Cardinal McCloskey compares the 
Catholic Church, in its educational relation to the Gov- 
ernment, to Christ on the cross. In every way that is 
regarded expedient, the Catholic bishops are now seek- 
ing, not only by persuasion, but by all the authority the 
State permits them to use, to force the majority of Cath- 
olie parents to remove their children into parochial 
schools, — absolutely in the grip of the priesthood, in 
which the parent has not a shadow of opportunity to 
influence any matter of instruction or discipline; from 
which their own daughters and sons, however compe- 
tent, are excluded as teachers unless they become mem- 
bers of a religious order dependent on the priesthood 
for the very clothing that covers, the food that supports, 
and the home that shelters them. Of course Bishop 
M’Quaid can boast of the “economy” of such a school, 
and taunt the public-school teachers with the“ grand- 
eur” of their notions of independence and their greed 
of salary. And this is the way in which these flaming 
apostles of parental liberty propose to make themselves 
lemons ” to illustrate the rights of man in this 
‘communistic” American civilization. Jj i 
these gentlemen would take all the 3 5 
could get and use it to establish schools to which they 
would command “Christian” parents to send their chil- 
dren on peril of damnation. 

This is the plain issue which Bishop M’Quaid offers 
to the American people, There is not the slightest 


doubt how the American people, including the large 
majority of Catholic Christians, as soon as they under- 
stand it, will meet it. It is nothing more nor less than 
the old European, ultra- Montane assumption, by this 
class of ecclesiastics, of an infallible, divine authority, 
so indefinite that it can be extended to cover the whole 
domain of life; and the bitter and persistent denuncia- 
tion of all governments and peoples who reject this 
astounding claim as “ godless,” “communistic,” to be 
shunned by every “Christian” believer. The civilized 
world, after looking this claim over for a thousand years, 
has rejected it. The American people have the greatest 
respect for the personal character and public and private 
services of these half-hundred amiable gentlemen, and 
will give them every opportunity to do good, even to 
convert the Nation, enjoyed by anybody. When Bishop 
M’Quaid and his brethren reciprocate this compliment 
by branding the American State with the most offensive 
epithet in the American political vocabulary, the peo- 
ple regard it as the professional utterance of a class 
of men hopelessly wedded to a decrepit theory of human 
affairs, and let the matter go. But it may be that the 
people may finally conclude to add one more department 
to their educational edifice,—a high school of American 
citizenship for the instruction of the prelates of the 
Roman Catholic Church in America. 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL. — (II.) 


BY W. H. PAYNE, 
Prof. of Pedagogics, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


In previous articles I have noted this fact,—that there 
is some degree of antagonism between church and State 
on the subject of education, — that the Church assumes 
that education is one of her prerogatives, and that ed- 
ucation without formal religious sanctions is godless ; 
that modern States are more and more making educa- 
tion a State duty, and that this policy markes a perma- 
nent advance in the march of civilization; and I have 
expressed the opinion that it is the duty of all wise and 
good people to accept the growing differentiation of the 
school from the Church as an inevitable fact, and so to 
adjust themselves to this order of things as to throw 
their influence where it belongs and where it is needed. 
I come now to speak of a form of this antagonism that 
seems to me to be grounded, not in a conscientious 
sense of duty towards the rising generation, but in a 
mistaken self-interest ; and in concluding I shall men- 
tion a project, recently set on foot, whose purpose it is 
to aid in the solution of the religious problem in ed- 
ucation. 

I will begin this discussion by stating a fact of local 
educational history that is doubtless illustrative of the 
general situation. In my first article I named the sev- 
eral denominational colleges in Michigan; and the fact 
to which I now wish to call attention is, that the two 
great religious bodies having no such denominational 
establishments in Michigan to support, not only offer 
no opposition to the university, but maintain toward it 
a friendly and helpful attitude. The probable inference 
that I draw from this state of facts is, that the warfare 
waged against the university by certain denominational 
colleges is (to use a very mild term) disingenuous, due, 
in the main, to a low conception of self-interest. An 
institution of higher learning, administered by the 
State, is thought to divert patronage from private insti- 
tutions, and so the cry of godless education is raised to 
frighten Christian parents, who wish to give their chil- 
dren a collegiate education. I have called this a probable 
inference, for it must be conceded that the two religious 
bodies having no denominational schools have a zeal for 
education and a love for souls quite as ardent as those 
felt by the bodies that declaim against the university. 
I see no reason why the peril of State education is not 
felt with equal solicitude by all religious denominations ; 
and that it is not, I take to be a probable ground for 
inferring that the warning so industriously given is a 
pious fraud. I have no reason to believe that the local 
facts upon which I have commented are exceptignal ; 
they probably have their counterparts wheneve tate 
schools are felt to be in competition with private schools 
that are struggling for existence, I do not need 
to repeat what has once been said, —that denomina- 
tional schools have an undoubted right to exist. What 
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is denied is, that they have every right to court patron- 
age by defamation ; for it must be held that it is as un- 
christian to slander an institution as an individual, I 
have said that opposition to State schools is sometimes 
sincere, based on ignorance or misconception. What is 
now asserted, is that opposition is also sometimes 
malevolent and selfish. 

Besides the ground just alleged for this conclusion, 
there is another that deserves mention. It is this,— 
that this religious warfare is directed against the higher 
education by the State, and not against the lower. It 
would seem that if any grade of public instruction 
should be conducted under formal religious sanctions, 
the primary is the one to be especially chosen ; for, as 
Plato says, “ in every work the beginning is the most im- 
portant part, especially in dealing with everything 
young and tender; for that is the time when any im- 
pression, which one may desire to communicate, is most 
readily stamped and taken.” It is singular, therefore, 
that if the professed zeal of some denominational bodies 
for a religious element in public instruction is sincere, 
they do not make a crusade against the common schvol 
system of the country. Rome is more consistent in 
this respect. She believes that the education that is not 
administered under the sanction of the Church is full of 
danger; and so she makes the elementary education of 
her children confessional, but somewhat relaxes her 
vigilance in the higher education. 

If, then, religious bodies are to interfere with State 
education at every point, consistency requires that this 
interference should be with the common schools; and 
that this is not the case, I take to be probable evidence 
that their opposition to the higher education given by 
the State is grounded in selfishness. 

I have referred to a plan recently proposed, whereby 
denominational bodies can secure the special objects 
contemplated in Church schools, and at the same time 
the advantages for literary culture that are not to be 
found in their own schools. In his address before the 
Forty-eight Annual Convention of the Diocese of 
Michigan, Bishop Harris presented a plan for attain- 
ing the ends I have just indicated; and it seems to me 
to promise the solution of the religious difficulty in 
public education in a manner which must commend 
itself to the good sense of all religious bodies. The 
following quotation from the Bishop’s address will ex- 
hibit the outlines of his plan : ö 

“Our system of common schools is crowned by a 
great University, nobly 3 and admirably equi , 
where provision is made that the youth of our State 
may be freely and generously educated. To this Uni- 
versity the young men of the State ought to be sent, 
for many reasons. It is the State University. It was 
planned by our fathers, It is sustained by our re- 
sources. It offers advantages to our youth such as can 
be surpassed nowhere. It is doing, and must continue 
to do, a great work in shaping and guiding the destinies 
of our people. It is one of those agencies for good in 
which the Church must take a deep and abiding inter- 
est. Whether we consider the philosophical or practi- 
cal education which it dispenses, the Church of the 
Living Christ ought to sustain a relation to this Uni- 
versity which should be most intimate and mutually 
helpful. What can we do now to realize this relation ? 
and what advantages will accrue from it, both to the 
University and the Church? I answer: The Church 
should build and endow a Hall or College at Ann Ar- 
bor, within which our youth may reside, under the care 
and influence of a competent warden, while pursuing 
their studies in the classes of the University. In 
this way all the advantages of this noble institution 
may be utilized by the Church for her children, with- 
out relinquishing her principle of Christian nurture.” 

If this plan were to be adopted by the religious 
bodies of Michigan, not only their peculiar denomina- 
tional needs would be secured, but the students 
in their Halls would enjoy advantages for the higher 
‘education that must for a very long time be impossible 


in Church schools. Then, too, there would w up 
‘about the University of Michigan the Halls or Colleges 
that constitute the peculiar feature of Oxford and 
Cambridge. 


— 


— Bin studying the works and laws of Nature, we 
are walking with its great Author and Sustainer, then 
we behold this department of truth as He beholds it; 
we recognize the order of nature and the relations of 
cause and effect as he recognizes them, and the whole 
tendency of this must be to bring our minds into grate- 
ful harmony with his.—Horace Mann. 
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THE TEACHER’S CREED. 
BY REV. ra DUNNING. 


The Monday Club, by a series of personal reminis- 
cences, recently discussed the subject, The hooks that 
have made me.” Following this, the subject proposed 
was, “The men that have made me.” The first dis- 
cussion made it evident that books are subordinate 
factors in making character. The chief forces are men. 
Testimony on the second subject has made it evident 
that the men who mould character are men of strong 
convictions. They hold beliefs which have the force of 
motives. These beliefs seem to have carried the most 
successful teachers into their profession. It is certain 
that they have characterized all successful teachers. 
Creeds should be short. They should express principles 
that are abiding. They should be clearly understood. 
I have, therefore, from a study of the greatest teachers, 
and from the testimony of their pupils as to the effect 
of their teaching, attempted to put the substance of 
their creed into three short articles, with comments: 

I. I believe that the teacher's object is to make char- 
acter, rather than to impart knowledge. The value of 
knowledge is determined by what it will do toward 
making men, not by what it is in itself. To give knowl- 
edge to a bad boy without changing his character, is to 
hurt society. President Garfield declared that Dr. Mark 
Hopkins represented in his own person what is of per- 
manent value in a college. He was persuaded of this 
because Dr. Hopkins holds as a chief article of his creed 
that the aim of education is to teach men to de rather 
than to know. Any teacher who holds this as an over- 
mastering conviction, will achieve a supremacy of char- 
acter which inspires reverence in pupils, and through 
this his first and greatest triumph is gained. 

II. I believe in the infinite possibilities of character. 
Sir Humphrey Davy, when once asked what were his 
greatest discoveries, said that the chief discovery of his 
life was Michael Faraday. But no teacher ever fully 
discovered the capacities of his dullest pupil. Those in 
whom the instinct of discovery is most active are the 
mightiest teachers. Some humble fishermen once saw 
their teacher transfigured; with countenance radiant as 
the sun, garments glistening with light, and heroes of 
other ages attending. The vision was only for a mo- 
ment. He descended with them the next morning to 
the ordinary experience of life. But from that time 
the subject of their teaching,—their master,—so grew 
in their minds that their words have more force to-day 
than those of any living men. 

No one teaches successfully unless he is inspired by 
the idea of what his pupils may become; unless he con- 
stantly expects to make discoveries of new and wonder- 
ful powers coming into action. No ones attains the 
highest success in teaching who does not believe that 
his pupils may be transfigured as the great teacher was. 
No one does the noblest service for others who does not 
see in every countenance foregleams of the Son of God. 
A personal experience in this matter is necessary to the 
ideal teacher because without that he cannot realize the 
highest idea of the possibilities of his scholars. He 
cannot think highly of the child’s worth who has not a 
clear conviction of the possibility of the man’s destiny. 

III. I believe that strong and noble characters are 
slowly developed. Great types of manhood must begin 
far back in childhood. A man may achieve some intel- 
lectual distinction by short processes, taking advantage 
of other men’s work. He may make a fortune even in 
a single day. But great moral purposes require time. 
We may even go farther back than childhood, and say 
that successive generations are necessary to make char- 
acters of illustrious purity and sublime purpose. I 
recently heard a man of singular purity of heart, rare 
attainments of mind, and wide influence, recite a cate- 
chism which he said his father had taught him when a 
little child. It recounted a noble line of ancestors, 
tracing them back, step by step, to the cabin of the 
Mayflower. The teachers of these men could not have 
wrought so grandly, had they not carried in their minds 
some inspiring conception of fruits of their work in the 
distant future. As the artist draws line by line, while 
the completed picture in his imagination, which others 
do not see, puts life into every touch of the pencil, so 
the true teacher patiently makes the impressions of the 


day in confidence that they will issue into the living 
forces of eternity. 

These three, then, are the articles of the teacher’s 
creed. There will always be discussions about methods 
and principles of teaching. But this creed cannot be 
questioned. Those who aim at the formation of char- 
acter, who believe in its infinite possibilities, and who 
understand that its formation requires time, are divinely 
called to companionship with youth as their teachers. 


EVENING STUDY OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
BY A, k. WINSHIP, SOMERVILLE MASS. 


It has been my privilege for five months to conduct a 
special class in English history, meeting once a week 
with an average attendance of more than one hundred, 
some of them college students, teachers, and profes- 
sional men, but mostly young people between the ages 
of fifteen and twenty-five, who having left school are 
anxious to improve their time in systematic, well- 
directed reading. 

At first I occupied half the time in a lecture, as com- 
plete and graphic as the fullest preparation would en- 
able me to give. This lecture occupied the last half of 
the hour-and-a-half session. At the close there were 
distributed leaflets from two to four octavo pages, ac- 
cording to the necessities of the lesson. These were 
printed for the class each week, and paid for by each 
member contributing five cents a week. To this leaflet 
was added a list of references for reading. The print- 
ing enterprise developed into the weekly issue of a 
double-column, two-page paper, eight by ten inches, 
containing the lesson and other valuable and suggestive 
matter upon history and literature. The importance of 
this weekly issue, styled Self-Help, cannot be over- 
estimated in connection with our work. After a few 
weeks, when the class had learned how to work, and 
their interest was assured, the lecture was abandoned ; 
and, after ten minutes spent in general review, there 
are many brief recitations upon the lesson of the even- 
ing, followed by several clear, brief, entertaining recita- 
tions upon special topics connected with the lesson, 
closing with an interesting description of some author 
or literary work,—thus blending English literature with 
the history. 

There are a large number, from eleven to sixty years 
of age, who will accept any assignment, give time to the 
most exhaustive research, arrange the facts skillfully, and 
present the subject in ten or fifteen minutes with such 
clearness and fervor as to hold the audience in closest at- 
tention. Most of these recitations are from those who 
have never spoken in public on any subject, and their 
skill comes from the gradual gaining of confidence 
through concert exercises and brief recitations. 
care is given to the selection of those whose taste and 
style adapt the subject to them, and no one declines the 
work assigned. 

The topics for January 23 are an average class 
of assignments. The lesson was upon the reign of 
George II.: His Character; Sir Robert Walpole; Maria 
Theresa; Battle of Colloden; William Pitt (Earl of 
Chatham); Battle of Quebec; Robert Clive; Black Hole 
of Calcutta. 

Notwithstanding the prolonged season, there has been 
no sign of waning interest, and the class generally make 
this the one appointment of the week, to which other 
engagements bend. A large number are busy men and 
women, who have not missed a lesson in the five months. 

The unexpected success and enthusiasm of this class 
in English history but emphasizes the fact, becoming 
every day apparent, that the people have tired of amuse- 
ment, and are tiring of novel-reading, and want instruc- 
tion, information, and systematic courses of reading. 
There is no more promising educational missionary 
work open to willing leaders than in this direction. 


LireraturRE. — Even the choicest literature should 
be taken as the condiment, and not as the sustenance, 
of life. It should be neither the warp nor the woof of 
existence, but only the flowery edging upon its borders. 
Neither deep wisdom, bold action, the administrative 
faculty, nor that soundness of judgment whose predic- 
tions are always ratified by results, ever comes from the 
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study of literature alone.— Horace Mann. 
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HOME AND SCHOOL. 


MONARCHIES, CONSTITUTIONAL AND REPRESENTATIVE. 
(Continued.) 

Great Britain.—United kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. Constitutional monarchy; Queen of Britain and Ireland 
and Empress of India, Victoria I., of the house of Hanover, 
crowned in 1837. Ministry responsible,—i. e., wholly subserv- 
ient,—to House of Commons. Premier, Wm. Ewart Gladstone. 

Belgium.—Ruyaume de Belgique. King, Leopold II., suc- 
ceeded Dec. 10, 1865. Premier, Hubert J. W. Frere Oban, 
appointed June 20, 1878. 

Brazil.—Imperio do Brazil. Emperor, Pedro II., of the 
house of Braganza. Succeeded to throne April 7, 1831. Pre- 
mier, Sefior Martinho Campos. 

Portugal.—Reino de Portugal e Algarvés. King, Luis L., of 
the house of Braganza-Cobourg; succeeded to throne Nov. 11, 
1861. Premier, Don Antonio Rodrigues Sampaio. 

Spain.—Las Espaflas. King, Alfonso XII., of the house of 
Bourbon. Proclaimed Dec. 31, 1874. Premier, Sefior Pedro 
Manuel Sagasta. 

Holland, or the Netherlands. — Koningrijk der Nederlanden. 
King, Willem III., of the house of Orange; succeeded to 
throne, 1840. Premier, Baron W. F. Van Rochussen. 

Denmark. —Kongeriget Danmark. King, Christian IX., of 
the house of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Glucksburg; came 
to throne 1863. Premier, Jacob Broennum Scavenius Estrup. 

Italy.—Regno d'Italia. King, Umberto I., of the house of 
Savoy Carignano; came to throne 1878. Premier, Agostino 
Depretis. 

Greece.—Kingdom of the Hellenes. King, Georgios I., son 
of the King of Denmark; elected 1863. Premier, M. Kum- 
munduros. 

Roumania.—King, Karl I., of the house of Hohenzollern 
Singmaringen ; elected prince, 1866; crowned king, March 27, 
1881. 

Servia.—Knujazestvo Srbija. King, Milan I. of the family 
of Obrenovitch; elected prince, 1868; crowned king, 1882. 

DESPOTISMS. 

Russia.—Empire of all the Russias. Emperor, Alexander 
IIL., of the house of Romanof-Holstein; succeeded to throne, 
1881. 

Montenegro.—Tchernagora. Hospodar (or prince) Nicholas I. 

Turkey.—Ottoman Empire. Sultan, Abdul-Hamid II., of 
house of Ottoman; succeeded to the throne, 1876. 

Morocco. — Maghrib-el-Aksa,—El Gharb. Sultan, Muley 
Hassan; succeeded to throne, 1873. 

Persia.—Arjana,—Eran. Shah, Nassr-ed-Din; succeeded to 
throne, 1848. 

China.—Ch —the “ * 

Japan.—Sho Koku;—Nippon. Mikado, Mutsu Hito; suc- 
ceeded to throne, 1867. 

Siam.—Sayam, or Thai. King, Chulalon Korn I.; succeeded 
to throne, 1868. 

Borneo.—Sultan, Abdul Mumein. 

Burmah.—King, Theebaw. 

Afghanistan.—Ameer, Abdurrahman Khan. 

Abyssinia.—Johannes II. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


All communications relating to this t should be marked 
For Literary Eclipses,” and addressed to W. H. Eastman, Kast Sumner, 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.) 


WORD-PUZZLE, 


Bebead me, and an animal ap 6 

Behead again, —a plant with fruit one bears; 

Behead once more, and double what is left, 

And of repose you'll never be bereft. 

Curtail me, and I make a prompt report; 

Curtail again,—a State I am, in short; 

Curtail once more, and double what you find, 

And “‘ raging billows’’ soon are brought to mind. 

Now take my tail, and place before my head, 

And, thus arranged, when I am backward read, 

Two languages at once proceed apace,— 

English and Latin,—one, oblique in case. 
NILLon. 


GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA: 130 LETTERS. 


My 30, 54, 77, 106, 95, 18, 126, 45, is an African capital 
» 87, 99, 113, 74 
we 20, 60, 123, 10, 46, 2, 64, is the oldest city in ex- 
My 62, 32, 40, 9, 65, and 90, 43, 96, 93, 19, 79, 42, and 
55, 111, 89, 13, 57, 103, 11, are names by which three of the 
y 2 * ’ * * 80, 94, and 78, 108, 10, 23, 
100, 31, 52, and 46, 5, 121, 70, 60, : 
the above State „ 5, 70, 60, 41, 36, 72, are 
» 76, 112, 97, 26, 53, 
y 1, 88, 51.01, 71, 110, 114, 11 
11 1% ae, 200 110, 114, 119, is a species of camel in 


My 37, 101, 46, 93, 59, 38, 92, 104, is a city in Soudan. 
My 46, 45, 100, 5, 86, 88, 102, 50, 20, is gx country 


My 28, 124, 17, 130, is a cape in the western part of Africa, 
My 84, 24, 74, 39, 48, 58, 1 
southern par Frits 28, 49, 15, 125, is a town in the 
» 16, 10, 1, 6, 106, 107, 
o2, G1, 196, are two ce 6, 11, 
y 116, 70, 66, 93, 61, 4, is an em re in Europe. 
My 30, 20, 47, 10, 63, 50, 56, 74, 73, 116, is acity in France. 


— 


My 23, 83, 22, 50, 46, 29, is a city in Sicily. 

My 8, 11, 30, 12, 127, 76, is a city in Arkansas. 

My 2, 12, 66, 68, 113, 2, 115, is an ancient city in Syria. 
My 41, 39, 55, 79, 121, 95, 85, isa city on the ae. 
My whole is from Pope. La RIENE. 


RHOMBOID. 
oe 
„ * * 
6.38.8 
„„ © 
„ „„ * * 
Horizontals. 
1. Vibration. 5. A mischievous person. 
2. Rises. 6. A reptile. 
7. Winter playthings. 
m pact. 
Perpendiculars 


7. Tokens. 

8. Expressing two. 

9. To increase. 

10. A boy’s nickname. 

11. A consonant. 
PLAGIABIST. 


1. A consonant. 
2. A pronoun. 
3. A field. 

4, Speake. 

5. Mistake. 


6. Single parts in music. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 25. 


CHARADER.—Contented. 

Hipx Crrixs.—1. Dor. 2. Enon. 3. Ephesus. 4. Geba. 
5. Hebron. 6. Tyre. 

ENIOMA.—“ Yet not to thine eternal resting- place 

Shall thou retire alone, nor couldst thou wish 
Couch more magnificent.“ 

Answers Recetvep.—From A. A. Thomas, Prairie Lea, 
Texas, we have solutions to all the Eclipses of Jan. 11; and 
from Jennie Goodwin, F. D. G. S., No. 46,“ answer to Enig- 
ma of same date. Also answer to Enigma of Jan. 4 from 
„L. E. C.,“ Junction City, Cal. (?). ‘* Nillor,” who abounds 
in rhymes, sends this version of a solution to Edith Estes’ 
Square of three weeks ago: 

D 18 1 begins disp-air, 

INTE we see in w-inte-r dread! 

8 TAT is the head of stat-ue fair, 

8 TEP, sure is pets, when backward read. 


Feprvuary Prize. — The Morals of Abou Ben Adhem, by 
Petroleum V. Nasby, will be given to the contributor sending 
us the best original puzzle for this department during February. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— According to M. Montegny, the Belgium astronomer, stars 
scintillate more during auroras than at other times. 

— An Antarctic expedition to Cape Horn is being fitted out 
by — French Government. It will be furnished for eighteen 
months. 

— The Scientific American warns people against using ice 
taken from ponds containing impure water. does not 
kill the noxious germs so inimical to health. 

— Gambetta’s brain has been found to weigh 1,100 grammes, 
to be of very fine structure, and to have the third convolution 
highly developed. The autopsy of the body was made as he 
was a member of the Society of Dissection. 

— Gouverneur Morris, United States Collector of Customs at 
Sitka, says that Alaska is likely to become the great gold-field 
of the world. Rich lodes have been found upon the mountain- 
sides, and yield remarkable profits to placer-diggers. 

— The Academy of Sciences in New York lately listened to 
the reading of a paper on The Building Stones of New York 
City,“ in which it was declared that not a modern building 
will be in existence a thousand years hence. 

— It has recently been asserted that paper is as serviceable 
for rails as for car-wheels. It is claimed to be superior to 
steel in that it is more durable, is not subject to the action 
of heat and cold, is lighter in weight, furnishes a better track 
for the locomotive drivers, and is less expensive, 

— It has long been the belief that portions of Greenland are 

arly sinking. Some recent observations confirm this be- 
lief. Between latitude 60° and 70° buildings have to be con- 
tinually moved inland, or they get below the level of the sea. 
On the other hand there are evidences that the land is rising 
in Sweden and Norway. Buildings have to be continually 
removed so as to bring them down to the level of the sea. 

— Sun-spot periodicity is the subject of a late memoir b 
M. Wolf, of Zurich, Switzerland. e has arrived at the fol. 
lowing conclusions: 1. There is a 10-year period; 2. An 114- 
year period; and, 3. A 12-yéar period, due to the action of 
Jupiter. Nothwithstanding the great difference between the 
two periods the interval between a minimum and the next 
maximum outburst of sun-spots is the same, — 4} years. 
After 170 years the phenomena recur in the same order and 
with the same numerical values. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 

EpucaTion Inp1a.—The system of education provided 
for in India by the British Government may be said to date 
from the famous dispatch of 1854. In 1871 the administration 
of the system was relegated to the various provincial govern- 
ments throughout India. That primary education was not 
sufficiently promoted under this arrangement seemed evident 
from the fact that in 1880, so far as could be ascertained, the 
number of pupils in State aided and unaided schools was un- 
der two millions, or less than one for every hundred of the 
population. Special charges of the neglect of primary educa- 
tion were brought again st the Department of the Punjab. As 
& consequence of these representations an educational com- 
mission was appointed, under the presidency of Mr. W. W 
Hunter, LL. D., C. LE. The sessions of the commision have 
extended over several months, and evidence has been taken in 
all the leading cities. A report is expected sometime in the 
Spring, and it is believed that measures of reform will be de- 
vised which will render the provision for primary education 


efficient aud adequate throughout the vast territory of British 
India. Much interesting information with reference to the 

tion of women has been brought to light. The cause has 
oon 5 most progress in Bengal and the Punjab, the Punjabees 
having been stimulated to this work, it is said, by the discovery 
that the sons of educated mothers drive the Bengalees away 
from posts of honor. Great interest is felt in the efforts of 
Pundita Romabal, a learned Hindoo lady who has devoted her- 
self to the promotion of female education in India. She has 
just completed a course of lectures upon the subject in Bombay 
which have been attended by large mixed audiences and have 
stirred up much enthusiasm. 


OBITUARY. 


PROF. GEORGE WASHINGTON GREENE, LL.D. 


It certainly is a singular circumstance that the writer 
should be called on within a few days, to write sketches of the 
lives of two persons bearing the name of Professor Greene, 
both of nearly the same age, both having been connected with 
Brown University as instructors in that venerable seat of 
learning, both bearing the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, 
and both dying of the same disease, apoplexy. Prof. S. S. 
Greene died on Wednesday, Jan. 24, and Prof. George W. 
Greene on Friday, Feb. 2, both these gentlemen passing away 
at about the same time; viz., at about four o’clock in the morn- 
ing. I gather up now in the case of the latter, as I did in that 
of the former, some of the leading, outline events of a life 
which had passed beyond three-score years and ten. 

Professor Greene sprang from a pure Rhode-Island ancestry 
on both his paternal and his maternal side; an ancestry which 
holds a distinguished place in the annals of the history of his 
native State. His father, Nathaniel, was the second son of 
Major General Nathaniel Greene, of Revolutionary memory, 
who wrought so wondrously well in the great struggle through 
which the country passed in its contest with Great Britain a 
century ago. His mother was ‘he niece of Samuel Ward, one 
of the most conspicuous figures in Rhode-Island history, a de- 
scendant of Roger Williams, three times governor of the State 
prior to the Revolution, a soldier in the little army of America 
which made the heroic, memorable march to Quebec, and 
serving his country most faithfully on the field of battle, and 
as a member of the famous Continental Congress. Mrs. 
Greene seems to have been a lady of more that ordinary cul- 
ture, and exerted a most decided influence on the intellectual 
life of her son. At the early age of fourteen, he was so well 
fitted for college that he passed the examination for admission 
into the freshman class of Brown University. The college 
was, at this time, at its lowest ebb in many respects, the reins 
of discipline having been held with a loose hand by President 
Messer during the last year of his administration. For a little 
more than two years the youthful student kept up his connec- 
tion with the university, and early in his junior year his rela- 
tion to the institution came to an end. The state of his health 
was such that it was decided that it would be best for him to 
go abroad, and he sailed for Europe in the fall of 1827. So 
much did he become interested in his life in the old world that, 
with the exception of occasional visits to his home, he re- 
mained in Europe twenty years. For a part of this time, from 
1835 to 1843, he was Consul at Rome. He now had a most 
favorable opportunity to indulge his taste for Italian literature, 
in which he became a scholar of well-established reputation. 
Having held the office of Consul for the time to which I have 
alluded, he decided to return to his native land and complete 
the plans which he had laid out while abroad. Already had 
he taken some preliminary steps while in Italy, looking toward 
the preparation, and if he was sufficiently encouraged in his 
work, the publication of a new history of that fair country. 
His purpose, however, was not carried into execution on ac- 
count of a partial loss of his eyesight, and eventually he was 
compelled to abandon it altogether. 

Not long after his return home he was called to occupy a 
position for which it was judged, on account of his long resi- 
dence in Europe, he was especially qualified; viz., to give in- 
struction in Modern Languages in Brown University, Prof. 
C. C. Jewett, afterward the accomplished librarian of the 
Smithsonian Institution, and then of the Boston Library, had 
left for the new scenes of his labor as Professor Greene was 
appointed to take his place. He entered upon the duties of 
his office in the spring of 1848. Among his associates in the 
departments of college instruction were Profs. Alexis Caswell, 
William Gamwell, George I. Chace, H. B. Hackett, J. R. 
Boise, and J. L. Lincoln. He occupied this post for four years, 
—1848-’52,—being succeeded by Prof. J. B. Angell, now Pres- 
a 1 — or — the elegant Latin of Professor Lincoln, 

niv. V. Mont. Praeses. Univ. Reip. Mich. Praeses, 

Sinens, Legat. 

Having closed his connection with Brown University, Pro- 
fessor Greene removed to New York, where his residence was 
for not far from fourteen years, Here he employed his time 
in literary pursuits, and in such employments as were espe- 
cially congenial to his peculiar tastes and habits. At the end 
of this period he returned to his native village, East Green- 
wich, one of the most attractive places on the Narragansett 
Bay. This was his home during the remainder of hiafife, and 
here he carried on, as the state of his health permitted, his 
literary labors, making occasional visits to friends, and espe- 
cially his most intimate and long-cherished friend, Professor 
Longfellow, whose tastes and pursuits had, for years, been 80 
in accordance with his own. 
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of the productions of the pen of this rare American scholar. 
The earliest of which we find any special notice was his con- 
tribution to the second series of Sparks’ American Biography, 
in the form of a somewhat brief memoir of his distinguished 
grandfather, Major-General Nathaniel Greene, which was pub- 
lished (12mo) in Boston in 1846. Subsequently this small 
work was expanded into three volumes, royal octavo, which 
were published in New York ip 186971. Special attention is 
called to the preface to the first volume of this elaborate me- 
' moir, which is considered as one of the finest efforts of genius 
in any work which has issued from the American press. Other 
books which he published during his long literary life were: 
Primary Lessons in French, 1849; a new edition of Putz and 
Arnold’s Ancient Geography and History, 1849; Companion 
to Ollendorf’s French Grammar, 1850; Primary Lessons in 
Italian, 1850; Historical Studies, chiefly on Italian subjects, 
1850,—three works in the same year; History and Geography 
of the Middle Ages, 1851; Addison’s Complete Works, Bishop 
Hurd’s Edition, with Notes by Professor Greene, 6 vols., 1854. 
In the winter of 1863 he delivered a course of lectures before 
the Lowell Institute, Boston, and repeated them in the spring 
following before the Cooper Institute. After revision and 
careful editing, they were published in 1865 under the title of 
Historical View of the American Revolution. A few years 
later he published his German Element in the American War 
of Independence, 1876, and Short History of Rhode Island, 
1877. The amount of time and severe literary toil expended 
on the preparation, and the carrying through the press, so 
many works as we have here enumerated, it is not easy to cal- 
culate, And if to all this be added what he contributed to re- 
views, magazines, etc., one can readily see that the life of 
Professor Greene was a busy one and full of literary fruit. 
How much such constant labor has to do with bringing on that 
kind of disease of which so many hard-working scholars die, 
apoplexy, I think one can readily decide. And yet it can hardly 
be expected, so fascinating is literary work, and so much a 
thing of habit does it become, that few cultivated men will 
heed the warning, and, with the approach of old age, remit the 
toil which has so much interested them for years. 

The death of Professor Greene removes another of the schol- 
ars of Rhode Island, of whose work and reputation she may 
be justly proud. 


BOSTON SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 


THE GRAMMAR-SCHOOL 


EXAMINATION FOR 
DIPLOMA. 


(DrmgcTi0oNns.—At the head of the sheet of which is to contain 
your answers, write your name in full, the name of your school, and the 
subject of this examination. Place before the answers the same figures 
or letters that are before the questions. Do not write in the m 
During the examination ask no questions concerning it. If a can 
receive help or communicate during an examination, the mark for that 
examination will be 6c.) 


Groerapuy. — Part I. 
(From 9.10 to 10.30 a.m.) 

1. (a) Draw an outline map of the United States,—indicating 
_ (b) the principal mountain systems; (e) the great rivers of the 
central plain; (d) three rivers of the Atlantic slope; (e) two 
rivers of the Pacific slope; (7) the situation of two ports on 
the eastern coast; (g] of two on the southern coast; (h) of one 
on the western coast; (i) of two on the lake coast; and (j ) of 
two inland cities. Write the names of these mountains, rivers, 
ports, and cities, in their proper places, upon the map 

2. (a) Draw a profile (section-line) from New York to San 
Fronelsco. (b) Write upon it, in the proper place, the name 
of each physical region. (c) Write the words agricultural, 
mining, manufacturing, grazing districts, where they belong. 

3. State the natural advantages of the cities indicated on 
your map, and the special importance of each. 

4. Write, as fully as time will permit, on one or more of the 
following topics: (a) The coast line and the Atlantic slope. 
(b) The central plane, including differences in climate, soil, 
and resources. (c) The western plateau region and the Pacific 
slope. (d) The comparison of the climate of the eastern and 
western coasts in the same latitude. 


Answers to the fo: uestions are to be collected at 1 Recess 


GroGRAPHY, — Parr II. 
(From 10 50 a.m, to 12 m. 

5. (a) What imports does Great Britain receive from her 
principal colonies? (b) Give the situation and exports of one 
port of Southern Europe. (c) Of one port of Northern Europe. 

6. (a) What determines the place of the tropics and of the 
polar circles? (b) What are their special names, and why so 
called? (e) In what direction do the noonday-shadows fall in 
Boston? (d) In Buenos Ayres? (e) Why? (7) On what 
day of the year are the noonday-shadows the longest in Boston ? 

Answer either of the two questions numbered 7: 

7. (a) After the long night at Hammerfest, in what part of 
the horizon does the sun first appear? (b) Describe the 
changes observed in its daily course before another long night 


7. (a) At the end of his journey, a traveler finds his watch 
two hours and a-half faster than the local time. In what 
direction has he traveled, and over how many degrees? (5) 
Explain your answer. 

9 as fully as time will permit, on one of the following 


Glaciers and their effects. 

Volcanoes and lines of volcanic action. 

The recent political troubles in Egypt. 

The discovery, settlement, and growth of some country. 


speedy rehabilitation. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


AFFAIRS AT IOWA COLLEGE. 


The tug at Iowa College to recover from the effects of the 
great cyclone is beginning to come to cheering results. The 
first of the four new buildings to be completed was occupied the 
second week of the winter term with great joy, on the part of the 
college community. -It is the smallest of the four, and stands 
on the site of the first hall erected by the people of the town, 
when the college removed thither from Davenport. Designed 
for library, society, and gymnastic purposes, it is temporarily 
used for chapel, two laboratories, and four recitation-rooms. 
The college is sorely cramped still, as the attendance has con- 
tinued large, and students of the regular classes have been too 
much attached to the college to go elsewhere, while it was suf- 
fering temporary inconvenience, and the departments of Latin 
and Music are accommodated in the town, while that of Nat- 
ural History waits the re-erection of the Museum in Blair 
Hall.“ 

Prof. H. W. Parker has just returned from the East, with 
additions to the Museum, and the president has also returned 
with more funds for completing the other buildings. But there 
has been no such overflow into the college treasury or the va- 
rious departments as would be inferred from some items in 
print. At least $75,600 more is needed for Ladies’ Hall, the 
finishing of ‘‘ Chicago Hall,“ the restoration of the grounds, 
the furniture of the various buildings, completion of appa- 
ratus, etc., and $100,000 could be well used with economy. 
There is now no permanent chapel or library, which would 
call for $50,000 more. All the professors are at their posts, as 
well as Dr. Magoun. Chicago Hall“ was carried up to the 
eaves before snow flew, and is to goon to completion in the 
early spring. Both the new buildings now up are somewhat 
better than those destroyed, though built at moderate expense. 
„Blair Hall,“ on which Hon. John I. Blair's gift of $15,000 is 
to be expended, it is hoped will receive additional contributions 
so that there shall be no delay in finishing it. This also will be a 
little larger than Central College on whose site it stands, 
and will be devoted to scientific instruction. Mr. Blair has 
added slate for this and for Chicago Hall to his first donation. 

Iowa Conservatory of Music, Prof. Willard Kimball, con- 
ductor, has now fine instruments, and hes the former instruct- 
ors and attendance. Altogether, the gap between the college 
as it was and the Iowa College of the future has been success- 
fully bridged, in these fall and winter months, and everything 
betokens a notable advance, if needful gifts are added, and the 
building work goes rapidly on. In a thousand ways the love 
of the State for the college, and the pride in it, have come out 


in its remarkable disasters, and on all sides there is joy at its 
* 


SCHOOL-TEACHERS IN NEW YORK CITY. 


Much excitement exists among our teachers regarding the 
threatened reduction of their salaries. The Finance Commit- 
tee of the Board of Education called for four millions of dol- 
lars, and have only $3,750,000 allowed them by the Board of 
Apportionment, which, after all kinds of retrenchment in 
other directions, leaves an amount of $120,000 to be assessed 
on salaries of the pedagogues. The idea prevails, however, 
that by closing the colored schools, discharging the clerks of 
the ward trustees, reducing the supply of stationery, element- 
ary books, etc., some $50,000 can be saved, leaving only $70,- 
000 to be taken from salaries, or about 234 per centum. The 
female teachers now average a trifle over $600 each per year, 
which seems low enough, but some of them are receiving as 
high as $1,900 per year, which appears much too high for the 
services rendered. 

It is believed by some that the principals are paid out of all 
proportion to their actual services, fully equal to 25 per centum 
greater than they could realize from any other occupation, 
while the real workers are underpaid. This is doubtless true 
in some cases, and requires a strict investigation, but asa rule 
teachers in public schools give a value received for the salaries 
now paid. 

A radical change is demanded by the thinking public in 
the matter of what is usually termed ornamental educa- 
tion.“ Various branches of the higher studies are only of ser- 
vice to comparatively few scholars, and it is an open question 
whether these should not be dropped from the common school, 
together with their high-priced professors, as a very large per- 
centage of all scholars are obliged to leave school after the 
rudiments of ordinary, practical branches of an English edu- 
cation are acquired. The necessities of their position and of 
their parents require it. As a rule, therefore, the advantages 
derived from the high-priced professors of the ornate are only 
enjoyed by a few, and generally are confined to those who are 
abundantly able to privately pay for their expense. 

It would be an easy thing in New York to keep the com- 
mon schools in as effective a condition as now, on a saving of 
half-a-million of dollars per annum, by weeding out the fancy 
branches of modern education, that were not embraced in the 
fundamental idea of common schools as understood by the 
preceding generatiom VIATOR. 

New York, Feb. 2, 1883. 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
Removes the uncomfortable feeling sometimes experienced 


after excessive smoking or chewing. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


© Editor is not ble for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 

— in the r or over his He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 


“APHAKIAL GLASSES.” 


An American gentleman, now residing in a remote part of 
the world where spectacles cannot be precured satisfactorily, 
recently wrote to a friend in Boston ( end him a pan o 
aphaklal glasses,“ with specific directi¢as avout their degree 
of convexity. The letter caused some perplexity, as the word 
** aphakial’’ could not be found in the most elaborate edition 
of either Webster or Worcester. The writer of this note was 
consulted, and the Greek aspect of the word prompted him to 
consult a Greek lexicon to ascertain its meaning. There isa 
Greek word, apaxn also, meaning lentil,—the lat* 
ter being applied to various objects of a lenticular form; and 
hence the Latin word, aphaca, meaning lentil, used by Pliny. 
Lentil is from the Latin word lens. A lens may be either con- 
vex or concave, but all lentils are convex. So it might be pre- 
sumed that the gentleman wanted a pair of convex glasses, but 
bad used a word either of his own coining, or of so infrequent 
occurrence that neither Webster nor Worcester had thought to 
give it a place in an English dictionary. Aphakial is certainly 
euphonious enough, and might well come into popular use if 
there was any demand for it, according to Horace’s rule: 

Si forte necesse est 
Indiciis monstrare recendentibus abdita rerum, 
Fingere cinctutis non exaudita Cethegis 
Continget, dabiturque licentia sumpta pudenter 
Et nova fictaque nuper habebunt verba fidem si, 
Greco fonte cadent, parce detorta.“ 

If it happen to be necessary to explain some abstruse sub- 
jects by newly-invented terms, it will follow that you must 
frame words never heard of by the old-fashioned Cethegi, and 
the license will be granted, if modestly used; and new and 
lately-formed words will have authority, if they descend from 
a Greek source, with a slight deviation.” 

But here the subject did not seem to be abstruse, and convex 
would convey the meaning. This was all, from the popular 
stand-point, and such a conclusion as one might come to with 
only Webster and Worcester, or any Greek or Latin lexicon at 
hand. But consultation with a specialist in diseases of the 
eye, Dr. Jeffries, reveals the fact that aphakia is a well-known 
term in that department of medical science, and is defined 
„absence of the lens.“ An aphakial eye is one from which the 
cataract has been removed; that is, the lens has been extracted. 
So the gentleman really wanted what are popularly called cat- 
aract-glasses, or those adapted to eyes from which the cataract 
has been removed. Such glasses, as they are a substitute for 
the natural lenses of the eyes, must of course be of a very high 
degree of convexity, and may well demand a new term to des- 
ignate them. Aphakial is the term adopted by medical writ- 
ers. The first letter would seem to stand for Alpha privative, 
but it has no such force in @Maxy. The privative force must 
be given to it by the medical writers themselves. 

Boston, Jan., 1883. R. L. PERKINS, 
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TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


Dear Journal :—I suggest the following as a printed form to 
be supplied to the proféssion upon request: 


Please answer the following questions and return to me by 
next mail. I will embody them in my next Annual Report, and 
send you a copy: 

1. How many red-haired boys attend your schools ? 

2. In your opinion, does the size of boot a school-girl wears 
have a permanent (lasting) effect upon her brain-power ? 

3. How much do you pay your teachers? 

4. What proportion of your pupils have the upper right molar 
tooth filled with amalgam ? 

5. Do you know of any vacancies ? 

6. In your opinion, should the principal of a school, or 
should he not ? 

7. How many Indians attend your school ? 

8. Is a half-breed pupil more inclined than a Ute, and how 
much ? 

9. What does your observation teach as to the use of spell- 
ing-book, as such ? 


VARIETIES. 


— Action will not always bring happiness; but there is no 
happiness without action. 

— A missionary in Jamaica was once — some little 
black children on the fifth chapter of Matthew’s gospel, and 
he asked, Who are the meek?” A little fellow answered, 
„Those who give soft answers to rough questions.“ 

— Morse, who invented the telegraph, and Bell, the inven- 
tor of the telephone, both had deaf-mute wives, which fact 
lead a miserable fellow to point a moral: Just see what a 
man can do when everything is quiet.“ 

— The Raleigh (N. C.) Journal heads its editorial columns 
with short, pithy counsel: ‘‘ Plant corn,“ Plant trees,“ 
„Plant small grain,“ Send the children to school.“ All of 
which it is to be hoped tne people of South Carolina with do. 
— A Syrian convert to Christianity was urged by his em- 
ployer to work on Sunday, but he declined. ‘‘ But,“ said the 
master, does not your Bible say that if a man has an ox or 
an ass that falls into a pit on the Sabbath day, he may pull 
him out?” „Tes,“ answered the convert; but if the ass 


has a habit of falling into the same pit every Sabbath day, then 
the man should either fill up the pit or sell the ass.“ 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE WEEK. 


United States.—The heavy rains of Friday and Saturday, 
and the melting of snow in the mountain regions of Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, have caused disastrous floods in those regions. 
Towns have been inundated, houses and bridges swept away, 
canal locks destroyed, and railroad tracks washed out.——A 
New-York court has rendered a decision holding a bank liable 
for the loss of money paid on a check, the date of which had 
been fraudulently altered.——The Pension Bill reported to 
Congress on Saturday appropriates $86,575,000, and reappro- 
priates $15,800,000 unexpended balances of former appropri- 
ations.———A petition signed by 1,200 people was presented to 
the Columbia College trustees on Monday by the Hon. Hamil- 
ton Fish, asking that the privilege of the College be extended 
to ladies. There was a reduction in the national debt last 
month of $13,636,883 87; and since June, 1882, the aggregate 
reduction has reached $95,207,667.75.—-On Thursday the 
Secretary of the Treasury issued a call for the redemption of 
$15,000,000 of bonds of the 5 per cent. funded loan of 1881, 
continued at 33 per cent. from August 12, 1881.——The Pres- 
ident has approved the joint resolution of Congress for con- 
tinuing the work of the tenth census.——Fifty thousand bar- 
rels of oil belonging to the Standard Oil Works in Cleveland, 
O., were burned on Saturday, the property loss aggregating 
$300,000. 

France.—M. de Mahey has been provisionally intrusted with 
the direction of the French Ministry of Marine. The Chamber 
of Deputies, on Friday, by a vote of 343 to 163, passed M. 
Fabre’s bill, giving the Government discretionary power in 
dealing with the Orleans princes and all other pretenders to 
the throne of France. 

South America.—The Government troops in Ecuador have 
been defeated, and Esmeraldas, the leading port on the coast, 
has been captured by the revolutionists. Alfaro has been 
made Supreme Dictator, and will at once expel the Jesuits, 
besides placing restrictions on the clergy in general. 

Great Britain.—The eight men recently arrested in Dublin, 
charged with the murder of Lord Frederick Cavendish and 
Under-Secretary Burke, were arraigned on Saturday, and sev- 
eral of the accused were positively identified as the assassins 
of the murdered men. The examination will be continued. 

Egypt.—The Khedive has signed a decree appointing Sir 
Auckland Colvin, formerly English Comptroller General, finan- 
cial adviser to the Egyptian Government. 

Germany.—There has been a decrease of 16,000 emigrants 
from Germany in the past year as compared with 1882, 

Spain.—The decimal metrical system of weights and meas- 
ures have been adopted throughout Spain. 

Italy.—Henri Tamberlik, the once famous Italian tenor 
singer, is dead at the age of 63 years. 


Tux annual meeting of the Superintendents’ Depart- 
ment of the National Educational Association,—Supt. 


%\ Schools. All the plans point to a meeting calculated to 


Washington, Feb. 20, 21, and 22. Superintendents of 
schools of all grades are invited to the meeting, and it 
is hoped there will be a general attendance from all 
parts of the country. The program will be announced 
later. 


Ar a meeting of the Committee of Arrangements for 
the next annual meeting of the American Institute of 
Instruction, it was unanimously voted to hold the meet- 
ing at Fabyans, the White Mountains, the second week 
in July. The subjects for discussion will be such as 
most practically affect the schools of New England, in- 
cluding the Supervision of Schools, Moral Instruction, 
and the Training of Teachers. One half-day will be 
specially devoted to IIlustrative Methods of Primary 
Instruction, one to Industrial Education, and one to 
the discussion of Methods in Grammar and High 


influence vitally the work of our schools. 


A visit to the Miner Normal School for Colored 
Girls, in Washington, was one of the pleasant things on 
a recent occasion. In the days “before the flood,” Myrtilla 
Miner kept herself in the hottest kind of hot water, for 
years, by her efforts to teach the colored children of 
Washington. But she “endured unto the end,” and 
left a small property in trust for the education of her 
protégés. By careful nursing the estate became valu- 
able, and to-day supports the Colored Training School 
of the city in one story of its own school-house, which is 
also used for the public high school of the same class 
of scholars. There are now twenty-five girls in the 
seats, who for womanly behavior and earnest school- 
work appear to be abreast of any training-school we 
have seen. Their principal, Miss Briggs, is a mistress 
of her art and an admirable woman, and the practical 
school is well filled and handled. The graduates are 
at once taken into the schools of the city; and one 
curious fact is, that, of the forty-eight graduates under 
the present management, not one has married or died, 
and forty-five are at work in their profession. 


OnE of the disadvantages of incompetent teaching is 
the discredit brought upon superior methods of instruc- 
tion. A green hand in the kitchen, “smashes” the 
new household machinery and drives the distracted 
housekeeper back upon crude muscle as her only refuge. 
In like manner, a bungling teacher, ignorant of human 
nature, without experience in dealing with children, 
and generally uncultivated in mind and manners, will 
use the finest natural methods in a fashion so mechan- 
ical that everybody cries out for the “good old way.” 
A great deal of the re-action against object-teaching 
and the New Education generally has come from the 
hasty manner in which the change was made, and the 
unreasonable expectation that teachers, steeped in em- 
pirical habits, could suddenly change their nature and 
become brillant exponents of a new gospel of instruc- 
tion. In some of our large cities advantage has been 
taken of this partial failure to fall back into old ruts, 
and there are always plenty of venerable authorities to 
ery out, “I told you so,” in any special case of failure. 
But the wise thing to do is to recognize the necessity 
of that professional training which shall enable our 
young teachers to become fit disciples of the natural 
system and launch them in the current that bears the 
true guide of children onward, ever broadening with 
the experience of every new year. 


Witt our good friends who ridicule the present 
graded-school curriculum of our larger towns, tell us 
what branch they will leave out in their revised course 
of study as useless or mischievous to the ordinary boy 
or girl? Not reading or spelling, or writing, or num- 
bers, surely. Are they aware that, by the natural 
methods, these fundamentals are taught with a saving 
of time and a success to great masses, beyond compar- 
ison with any former period? Do they think an 
American citizen has no need of geography or history, 
certain as he is to be compelled to act in view of such 
knowledge all his life? Would they deprive our chil- 
dren of the glimpse at the marvellous revelations of 


little les ons in nature-knowledge? In a State like 
Massavuusetts, whose wealth is in her skilled hand and 
inventive brain, would they thrust out industrial draw- 
ing and design ? Would they stop the service of song 
and bring back the ringing of the birch-rod and the 
yell of the small boy under the ferule ? Are they 
aware that the work ina good graded school to-day, 
with this curriculum, is done with less wear and tear of 
body, mind, and soul than the meagre work in the old 
school-house of thirty years ago? And if our half. in- 
sane people insist on crowding the life of their children, 
outside the school, with all the excitements, tasks, and 
wearinesses that are now in the fashion, must the 
school be cut down, year by year, till the raging flood, 
outside, beats around a little barren island of the “three 
R’s”? Please descend to particulars, brethren, and 
tell us just what you will have, and what you want to do. 


A sourNAL in Mississippi is authority for the state- 
ment that “there are ten pistols in that State for one 
subsoil plow.” However that may be, the University 
of Mississippi has come up to Congress with a grand 
petition for National Aid to Education in that State. 
Already the subsoil plow that turns up the deep nature 
of childhood is being pushed in that State by as brave 
and capable a body of school-men and women as any 
Commonwealth can boast. The best way to make an 
ignorant colored boy use a subsoil plow is to send him 
to Tougaloo, to get overhauled in his “ interiors” and 
see what a paradise skilled farming is making of an old 
plantation. Drive the subsoil plow of education deep 
into the soul of the colored man and the ignorant white 
man, for a generation, down South, and all good things 
needed for the development of that land so favored of 
God “will be added unto it.” There is still a mighty 
job of subsoil plowing to be done in our best Northern 
chool-life. So much of our teaching, even in the 
college, is only a delicate scratching of the surface be 
fine instruments; or, at best, a vigorous digging off a 
hole with a patent spade; while the great, deep soul of 
student lies sprawling and dozing like an idle boy, half 
asleep, stretched along the bank of a trout stream in a 
hot summer afternoon. We shall never know what is 
in our marvelous human nature till we get over this 
fumbling with the surface and put in the subsoil plow 
up to the beam, turning up the rich loam to the sun- 
shine and the air, and casting in good seed in faith of a 
crop “thirty, sixty, an hundred fold.” 


Ir the State of Georgia does not keep pace, in its edu- 
cational affairs, with its growing reputation for indus- 
trial and political progress, it is not the fault of its cul- 
tivated and zealous school commissioner, the Hon. 
Gustavus J. Orr. Perhaps a larger number of impor- 
tant towns in Georgia than in the neighboring States 
have felt the influence of the great revival of educa- 
tional interest in the South, and several of them main- 
tain thoroughly good systems of schools, The colleges 
and leading academies of the State are also flourishing ; 
and no State of the South has a more admirable body of 
school men and women. But, for some reason, not 
easily understood, the Legislature of the State fails to 
respond to the just demand for increased appropriations. 
In the year 1881, only $363,697.32 was furnished by 
the State, from all sources, for the support of schools ; 
making a per capita appropriation of 84 cts. for the 
number of children of school age, and $2.43 for average 
attendance. In addition to this, the counties and 
cities, under local laws, raised $134,855; making in 
round numbers, half a million as the entire contribu- 
tion of Georgia to its public schools, about one-third 
the sum expended by the city of Boston with a popula- 
tion of 350,000. Commissioner Orr forcibly speaks of 
“the utter inadequacy of the sums which we are apply- 
ing to the support of schools to the object to be accom- 
plished.” He shows his reluctant Legislature that an 
addition to the school fund from a tax of one-fifth of one 
per cent. on à fair valuation of the State, would yield, 
with present receipts, nearly a million dollars, and keep 
the schools in operation for six months of the year. As 
this tax is actually raised by the neighboring State of 
South Carolina, a State far less able to shoulder a gen- 
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Feb. 8, 1883. 


no reason for this persistent indifference of the Legis- 
lature to what everybody must see is the leading inter- 
est of the State. The Commissioner does not fail of his 
duty in placing these facts in clear and forcible English 
before the fathers of the Commonwealth. He urges the 
establishment of a State normal school for whites, and 
the utilizing of the Normal Department of Atlanta 
University for colored teachers. Notwithstanding the 
failure to obtain an appropriation from the Legislature 
for institutes, the Commissioner was enabled, lasts um- 
mer, by aid from the Peabody Fund, to organize three 
institutes, of a month’s duration, for North, Middle, and 
South Georgia. These institutes were attended by 252 
teachers and 30 school commissioners. Hon. James H. 
Smart, of Indiana, was placed in general superintend- 
ence, and, with Commissioner Orr, visited through the 
length of the State. We believe that the persistent 
efforts of such men and women as are now at work in 
the educational field will be crowned with final success, 
and that the people of this imperial State, already fore- 
most in the new industrial and political movement of 
the time, will respond to the demand of its children and 
youth, that Georgia shall be made the Empire State, in 
education, of the South, 


QUALITY VS. CRAM. 


A young lady friend was recounting her experience 
in our hearing, the other day, in her connection with 
the famous young ladies’ institute of which she was a 
distinguished graduate. This institution was established 
in a city which can boast one of the most thorough 
high schools, a celebrated female seminary, and a State 
normal school, on the ground that the upper classes re- 
quired more elaborate training in letters, and more care- 
ful religious discipline for their daughters. The school 
is of the character of a considerable class, crowded with 
young women from families of eminence and wealth, 
and doubtless managed by a corps of competent teach- 
ers. But our little friend, entering its senior class, was 
encouraged to crowd the work of a college course into 
her “ finishing ” year. Through that year she wrestled 
with twelve studies, came out with distinguished hon- 
ors, — a girl so thoroughly “finished ” that she is now 
an invalid, with the added trial of a bitter sense of hav- 
ing lost the greater part of the useful and useless 
knowledge committed to memory in her graduating 
year. 

The temptation in all schools not open to public in- 
spection and dependent on the patronage of the more 
favored classes is in the direction of this abuse. These 
schools are sought by a considerable number of earnest 
and enthusiastic girls who have either missed early op- 
portunities or just been awakened to a sense of need, 
and who desire to make up lost time by the prodigious 

“effort of one or two years. If this newly-awakened 
zeal could be wisely comcentrated on laying the founda- 
tions of a substantial education, and surveying the 
highways along which a faithful young woman may 
walk through coming years, the danger of overwork and 
superficial cram would be avoided. But too often the 
management lack the courage to resist the crude notions 
of ignorant parents, and the vague ambition of bright 
girls, and permit, sometimes encourage, the outrage of 
which our friend was the victim. 

Of course, there is a growing class of female semina- 
ries that cannot be used in such ways; and the stand- 
ard of education for girls is all the time advancing. 
Even the silly, fashionable class is coming to see that 
ignorance or the conceit of superficial knowledge will, in 
time, go out of fashion. But this abuse will endure 
long enough to launch thousands of young women who 
have the means and time for thorough schooling, upon 
the community in a most deplorable confusion of mind 
with no real training of any faculty. And, worse than 
this, it will cheat other thousands of fine young women 
who have only a short time, and a thin purse, out of that 
awakening of the mind, natural development, thorough 
training of faculty, and general outlook into the field of 
knowledge which they have the right to expect of every 
school that deserves the name. And this fraud upon 
the mind drags after it that exhaustion of the body 
which comes from the weary confusion and anxiety of 
being chased by u fierce crowd of studies, and prodded 
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at every vacant hour by a furious teacher ambitious for 
the success of a department of the school. 

Nothing more essentially irreligious, more opposed to 
every true scheme of education, more fatal to genuine 
success in life, can be imagined than such a caricature 
of culture. Not the least of its evils is the inflaming 
the undisciplined imagination of so many bright young 
women with a craze for authorship, or an artistic, his- 
trionic, or public career. A thorough education in the 
fundamentals of knowledge, with genuine discipline of 
faculty and character, gives that pose and sobriety of 
womanhood, which is the best protection against idle 
fancies and impracticable ambitions. But a school 
where everything is attempted, and nothing well done, 
is the hot-bed of that painful unrest, and vast and in- 
definite aspiration, which haunts so many a promising 
girl like a fiend. We believe in the most complete op- 
portunity for the education of our girls, and are willing 
to face the consequences, whatever they may be. But 
we have only contempt for that sham schooling which, 
spite of persistent gilding and lofty indorsement, is 
really cheating so many of our most hopeful American 
girls with the delusion that they are educated, when 
they are only crammed with the surface strata of knowl- 
edge, and left to the misery of broken health, sprained 
faculties, and chronic confusion of soul. 


OBITUAR F. 
PROF. SAMUEL STILLMAN GREENE, LL.D. 


The announcement made to us on the morning of Wednes- 
day, the 24th of January, that between the hours of three and 
four o’clock Professor Greene had passed away, did not take 
us by surprise. It was known that a few mornings previous, 
while on his way from his home on Waterman street, in Prov- 
idence, not far from three-quarters of a mile from Brown 
University, to attend the examination of his class, he had 
what was believed to be a stroke of apoplexy. Removed to 
his home from the spot where he fell, and where, unnoticed, he 
had remained for some time, he lingered, for the most part, in 
apparently a painless and unconscious state, until his death, 
which under the circumstances might reasonably have been 
anticipated. Of the departure to his reward in another world 
of so eminent and successful a teacher, it is proper to take 
fitting notice in a journal devoted to a cause which, for more 
than half-a-century, had been very dear to his heart. 

Samuel Stillman Greene, a name given to him in honor of 
the eminent Rev. Dr. Stillman of Boston, was born in Belcher- 
town, Mass., May 3, 1810, on his father’s farm, and was early 
inured to the toil and self-denial which usually falis to the lot 
of a son of a New-England farmer. His parents were well edu- 
cated, having been trained in an institution which, in its day, 
took high rank among the schools of Massachusetts, the Leices- 
ter Academy. He enjoyed the usual advantages found in the 
district schools of the section of country where he was born, 
and early developed a taste, especially for mathematics. When 
he was eighteen years of age, he was placed for a time under the 
tuition of his brother, Rev. John Green, who taught a private 
school. He commenced, in the winter of 1829, what proved to 
be a career extending over a period of more than 50 years, his 
life-work as an educator. He taught a district school in his na- 
tive town, receiving for wages what, no doubt, to a youth of 
nineteen seemed a generous sum, $10 a month, “ boarding 
round. His decision to obtain an education now became a fixed 
one, and with the energy of character which belonged to him in 
after-life, he set himself to grapple with the difficulties with 
which he foresaw he would be called to encounter, in the pros- 
ecution of his purpose. The winters of 1830 and 1831 saw him 
teaching in Leicester, meanwhile carrying on his preparatory 
college studies. 

It was not till the fall of 1833 that the way was fully open 
for him to enter Brown University. His class was that of 


1837, and among his classmates were Rev, W. R. Babcock, 


D. D., Hon. Nathan Bishop, LL. D., David Burbank, LL. D., 
Rev. D. W. Phillips, D. D., and Hon. Charles R. Train. He 
graduated with the highest honors of his class, the theme of 
his valedictory oration being ‘‘ Caution Requisite in the Char- 
acter of a Philosopher.” For three years after leaving college 
he taught the Baptist Academy in Worcester, first as assistant 
and then as principal, and then secured an appointment as su- 
perintendent of schools in Springfield, Mass., the first office of 
this kind created in Massachusetts, and the second in the 
United States. From this position he was called in 1842 to the 
English high school in Boston, where he taught two years,— 
1842-44,—when he was chosen principal of the Phillips Gram- 
mar School. Here he remained five years,—1844~’49, and then 
was appointed agent of the Massachusets Board of Education, 
that office having a short time previous been created. The 
duties of this office he discharged until called to fill the place 
of superintendent of public schools in Providence, made vacant 
by the resignation of Hon. Nathan Bishop. In 1851 his con- 
nection with Brown University, as an instructor, commenced, 
and continued during the remainder of his life, a period of not 
far from thirty-two years. 


Wayland to reorganize the whole system of collegiate educa- 
tion, nor of the enthusiasm which he personally threw into the 
perfecting and carrying out of his plan, and the intense inter- 
est which, in many quarters, was awakened in this subject. 
It must suffice to say that a special department of Didactics 
was created, at the suggestion of Dr. Wayland, and in 1851 
Professor Greene was called to its chair. Among his other 
duties was the preparation and delivery to the teachers of a 
course of lectures, from which in 1853 resulted the organiza- 
tion of the Rhode Island Normal School, whose first principal 
was that venerable arithmetician, Dana P. Colburn. 

In 1855 Professor Greene, who up to this time held the posi- 
tion of superintendent of schools in Providence,—resigned his 
office, aud was transferred from the chair of Didactics in 
Brown University to that of Mathematics and Civil Engineer- 
ing. This post he filled nine years, — 1855-’64, — when there 
was another transfer, and he was appointed professor of Nat~- 
ural Philosophy and Astronomy. Subsequently Logic was 
assigned to him. How great and unceasing was his interest 
in the cause of popular education is indicated by the circum: 
stance, that in addition to what has already been said of his 
intimate official relation to that cause, it may be said that, for 
eighteen years, he was a member of the school committee of 
Providence, and for a large part of this time was chairman of 
the important Committee on Qualifications. His character 
and reputation as an educator made him president of the 
Rhode Island Teacher’s Institute, the American Institute of 
Instruction, and of the Nationa! Teachers’ Association. 

Nor must we fail to notice the large amount of work which 
he did with his pen. The books of Professor Greene have had 
a wide circulation, and have been acknowledged as standard 
wherever they have been used. 1848 he published Analysis 
of the English Language, also First Lessons in Grammar. In 
1852 appeared his Elements of English Grammar. In 1867 was 
published his English Grammar, and in 1868 his Introduction 
to English Grammar. Even so comprehensive a view as is 
afforded by a recital as thus far given, conveys but a feeble 
impression of all that Professor Greene did for the cause of 
education. Only an extended memoir would fill out the idea. 

The religious element in the life and character of Professor 
Greene was its crowning grace. I have not time, perhaps it 
hardly comes within my province in a sketch like this, to en- 
large upon what was so marked a feature in the character of the 
subject of this sketch. I can only say, that in this case, asin so 
many other remarkable ones, the love of good letters, and the 
love of Him who is the fountain of all knowledge and wisdom 
were blended in beautiful and harmonious proportions. The 
university of which he was so distinguished a son, honored her- 
self quite as much as she honored him by conferring on him, 
in 1870, the degree of Doctor of Laws. We enter the sacred 
precincts of the domestic life of Professor Greene only to say 
that in 1839 he married Edna Amelia Bartlett, of Worcester, 
who died in 1851, leaving one son, Frank B., a graduate of 
Brown University in 1872. In August, 1854, he married Mary 
Adeline Bailey, of Salem, Mass., the eldest danghter of Eben- 
ezer Bailey, the author of Bailey’s Algebra. Three of the 
children by this marriage are now living, two sons and a 
daughter. 


DEIFT. 


— In consideration of the erudeness of the material that is 
thrown into so many of our State normal schools, we are con- 
vinced that a good deal of the method-teaching in them is too 
fine cut,“ concentrated and elaborate, and demands an 
activity and grasp of mind which the pupil does not possess. 
It is easy to mistake the enthusiasm or even excitement of a 
class under the manipulation of the teacher in methods for 
comprehension of her philosophy and sympathy with her ideals. 
A few brilliant pupils often make a dazzling screen behind 
which the majority of the class blunder on; a confused crowd, 
with small understanding of what all this means, and with no 
real assimilation of natural methods of reaching the mind of 
the child. One of two things should be done in all our State 


normal schools; either insist on a higher culture for admission, 
so that their pupils may be competent to receive the superior 
instruction offered; or the experts must slow up,“ simplify, 
and never be content till they have actually realized the mental 
and moral juvenility of their average pupil, and learn to be 
patient with moderate progress if it be a real advance. 


— At one of our Northwestern State normal schools, with 
about equal numbers of the two sexes, an unfortunate fellow 
unfolded the ears of his assininity by writing some indecorous 
trash on the walls of a school-room. The principal called a 
private meeting of the boys, and after a few words expressive 
of his own state of mind, commended the subject to their at- 
tention and bowed himself out. At once a meeting was or- 
ganized, and a resolution passed that henceforth any offender 
in this line should receive a sound thrashing and be forcibly 
requested to leave. There appears to be somewhat of moral 
vim and snap still left in the public school, notwithstanding 
the dismal apprehensions of some of its recent critics. 

— The latest report of the schoolmaster being abroad is 
from the young high-school student who, writing from dicta- 
tion, halted at the sentence, “ the Jeremiad against the schools,” 
asking, Jeremiad, name of agentleman Tes, go ahead; 
and he did go ahead and translated the “ gentleman” from 
Palestine into Jerry Myad,“ a gentleman from Ireland, The 
companion-piece was furnished by the young Normal-School 


lady, who, in answer to the request. “‘ Describe the Flora 
— Fauna of Europe, wrote: Flora and Fauna of Fu- 


rope rise in the Ural Mountains, flow south, and empty into 
editerranean Sea.“ 


This is not the time or the place to speak of the plan of Dr. the M 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


First Lessons In PRTSIOLOSY AND Hyerens. For the use 
of Schools. By Charles K. Mills, M.D. Philadelphia : 
Eldredge & Brother. Price, 85 cents; to teachers, for exam- 
ination, 60 cents. 
In this admirably-made text-book will be found the most 

important elementary facts in physiology and hygiene con- 

cisely and clearly presented. The arrangement of the text in 
topics, with numerous well-executed cuts illustrating the sub- 
jects, places this book in the front rank of school-books. The 

** Syllabus” and Questions for Review will be found valuable, 

not only in regular class-work from day to day, but of special 

convenience for examination and review purposes. The book 
is attractive in typography, illustrations, and strongly bound, 
as all school-books should be. 


Waist, ok BumBLEPUPPY. Ten Lectures addressed to Chil- 
dren. By Pembridge. Boston: Roberts Bros. Price, 50 cts. 


The author defines “‘ Bumblepuppy” as “ persisting to play 
whist in utter ignorance of all its known principles, or in defi- 
ance of them, or both.“ In a most quaint and interesting way 
the author makes a running commentary upon the ninety-one 
standard rules of whist-playing. He well says that, to the 
present generation already acquainted with ‘the game,’ I 
should no more presume to offer advice than I should presume 
to teach my lamented grandmother to suck eggs, if she were 
alive’’; and closes this bit of satire by quoting, in his own lan- 
guage, from Proverbs, Chap. xxvii: v. 22, as follows: 


To instruct them no art could ever reach, 
No care improve them, and no wisdom teach.” 


The little book abounds in wit and drollery. 


Snort Sayines or Great Men. With Historical and Ex- 
planatory Notes. By Samuel Arthur Bent, AM. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & bo. Price, $3.00. 


This is a bulky volume of over six hundred pages, and con- 
tains brief and pithy remarks made by nearly seven hundred 
great men and women of history. A brief sketch is given of 
the lives of each of the authors quoted, and much valuable and 
interesting information is furnished in regard to notable say - 
ings and happy thoughts which have become current in ancient 
and modern times. While the work is by no means exhaust- 
ive in its record and explanation of utterances that have come 
from the lips of patriots, scholars, and poets, enough is given 
to make the volume of great permanent value. Every student 
and reader is gratified to know when, and by whom, and under 
what circumstances, the sayings that live“ were uttered. 
This book answers these queries to some extent. Much re- 
search has béen expended in eliminating and tracing these 
sayings to their legitimate authorship. The index of sayings 
makes the book readily available to the reader in search of a 
history of remarks that have become immortal. 


A INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
By Albert Pinner, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of Berlin. Translated and Revised from the Fifth 
German Edition by Peter T. Austen, Ph. D, F. C. S., Professor 
of Analytical and Applied Chemistry in Rutgers College and 
the New Jersey State Scientific New York: John 
Wiley & Sons. Price, $2.50. 


This is a model book, and one every teacher and student of 
organic chemistry will heartily welcome. It has had a remark- 
able success inGermany. It is a genuine text-book, which can 
be placed in the hands of college students with the assurance 
that a person who faithfully mastere it will be fully equipped 
to take up understandingly the more advanced larger works. 
Prof. Austen has done the cause of higher education in the 
science of chemistry good service in this admirable translation 
of Prof. Pinner's work, and he has introduced all of the more 
important recent discoveries in organic chemistry, and wisely 
adapted the work to the needs of our American schools. It is 
not designed as a dictionary of compounds, or a work of refer- 
ence for an investigator, but for real service as a text-book. 
We heartily commend it, and believe it one of the best works 
of its kind ever used. It is well printed on heavy paper, and 
very substantially bound. 


Dime Question Books. With full answers, notes 
ete. No. 5, General — pp. 37; No. 7, 
ogy 


The author of this useful series of Question Books has done 
his work well. Ten books are now issued, — on Physics, Lit- 


erature, Physiology, Theory and Practice of Teaching, General | and 


History, American History and Civil Government, Astronomy, 
Mythology, Rhetoric, and Botany. The work has been good 
from the first, but as we look over the successive numbers we 
are astonished at the fertility, the readiness, and above all the 
logical acumen of the author. In Mythology, for instance, 
here are 98 regular questions, and as many more queries. 
Now any one can, with the aid of a classical dictionary, make 
out a list of 196 questions; but who else would so instinctively 
choose just the 196 questions which are of most importance, 
giving the names and legends to which allusion is most fre- 
quent, and which underlie the rest ? Perhaps it is in the very 
assurance one feels that the work is done by a master that 
much of the interest consists. We heartily commend this ge- 
ries to the attention of all teachers and students. 


D 
— — Pozms. By George H. Calvert. 
This well-printed book contains sixteen poems on 
Death, Spring, Garibaldi, Aspiration, Truth, Ideal, The jon 


| | guished for typographical beauty, and is now even more to be 


No End, and Omnipresence of Beauty. Although they are 
written largely in a minor key, they contain some very choice 
sentiments in real poetic dress. 


Reapers. In four books: Modern 

„123 mg po 20 cents; Modern Second Reader, 
192 pages, 42 cents; Modern Third Reader, 256 pages, 52 cents; 
Modern Grammar-School Reader, 384 pages, 82 cents. Pitts- 
burgh: H. I. Gourley. 
This series of books have evidently been prepared by prac- 
tical teachers. They are nicely graded, and, from first to last, 
present the essential points in proper order to be taught to the 
pupils. All new words in each lesson are placed at the head 
of the lesson, and the pupil is made familiar with them by fre- 
quent drills and reviews. A complete series of language ex- 


ercises are given. Numerous notes, giving historical facts and 
other deca + information, are introduced. One hundred 


standard authors are represented in the series, with biograph- 
ical sketches. The illustrations are of the best character and 
well executed. In typography, character of selections, grada- 
tion of lessons, and good style of manufacture, these bo~as are 
to be commended. 


UnpER THE Sun. By Phil. Robinson. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 16mo, cloth. Price, $1.50 
This is one of the most delightful series of quaint and hu- 

morous sketches we have read this year. It is full of charming 

views of Indian life and Indian scenery, told in a manner that 
fascinates you. Part I. is devoted to Indian Sketches of the 

Garden, the Birds, special attention being devoted to the care- 

ful hen,” to crows, green parrots, the mynos, the Seven Sis- 

ters to visitors in fur, the mungoose, the gray squirrel, the 
ants, etc. Part II. treats of the Indian Seasons; Part III. of 

Unnatural History; and Part IV. treats of Idle Hours Under 

the Pankah. The preface to the book is by Edwin Arnold, 

who says that these sketches are drawn with so true a hand 
that nothing can be more suggestive to the memory of any one 
who is familiar with Eastern life.“ The Pall Mall Gazette says: 

The author is one of the quaintest and most charming of 
our modern writers in an almost forgotten kind. Mr. Robin- 
son belongs to that school of pure literary essayists whose types 
are to be found in Lamb and Christopher North and Oliver 


Wendell Holmes, but who seem to have died out for the most 
part with the pre-scientific age. One or two of the pieces re- 
mind one not a little of Poe in His mood of pure terror with a 
tinge of mystery; the story of the 3 Tree, for ex- 
ample, is told with all Poe’s minute realism. It is good, ster - 
ing, light literature, of a sort that we do not often get in Eng- 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— Henry A. Sumner & Co., Chicago, will begin early in 
March a new series of novels entitled The Acorn Series,“ the 
first of which, The Red Acorn, will be by John McElroy, Esq. 
12mo, 336 pp. Price, $1.00. 

— Messrs. Harper & Brothers issue Mr. William L. Alden’s 
popular story, The Cruise of the Ghost, which has been intro 
duced as a text-book into the cathedral schools of Garden City, 
where ii is put into the hands of pupils in the German classes 
to be translated into German. Mr. Alden’s book was selected 
for this purpose from a l number of works on account of 
the simplicity and purity of its Englisg. 

— Geo. D. Newhall & Co., 50 West 4th street, Cincinnati, 
O., publish choice music. Among their recent issues are, 
God Bless the Loved Ones,“ by T. Horne; Song and Chorus, 
by Will S. Hays; Kiss Papa Good-night,’’ beautiful sung and 
chorus by Will S. Hays; and Newport Waltz,” by Barclay 
Walker. They also publish Prof. Pingueley’s dance-music. 

— The Youth’s Companion, published by Perry Mason & Co., 
Boston, has achieved a popularity probably unprecedented in 
the history of juvenile literature. Its extensive variety of 
articles and the ability [of its writers and contributors have 
contributed to its standard excellence, and secured its enor- 
mous circulation. Its illustrations are of marked appropriate- 
ness and excellence. For a weekly visitor in a family oF chil- 
dren it has no equal. Subscription price, $1.75 per year. 

— The Illustrated Christian Weekly, for 1883 published by the 
American Tract Society, 150 Nassau St., New-York city, comes 
to hand in an entirely new dress. It has always been distin- 


commended than ever. Its columns are filled weekly with 
reading-matter of the purest quality, instructive and enter- 


taining. Its illustrations are models of artistic excellence. 
We ly commend it as a family paper, good for both young 
0 


— Messrs. Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago, have published 
the first of the series of Surgeon’s Stories,“ from the Swedish 
of Z. Topelius. The book is entitled Gustaf Adolf. It is 
strongly indorsed by European and American literary critics. 
The leading journal of Stockholm, Sweden, says: “ Topelius 
is justly considered one of the foremost writers in Finnish or 
Swedish literature. The charm of “ The Surgeon’s Stories 
is due to his facility of representation 
— —— thus combined, have 
— The first volume of Funk & Wagnall’s “ Standard Library” 
for 1883 is Rev. Paxton Hood’s Life of Cromwell ; price, 25 
cents. It is new, and just issued in England at 7s. 6d. 181.873), 
and the price of the English edition is $3.00 in this country. 
Messrs, Funk & Wagnalls publish it, without omitting a single 
word, in leaded type, on good paper, and bound in heavy paper 
covers, with artistic design printed in two colors, for 25 cents. 
Their honorable course to authors is to be commended. In 


Vol. XVII.—No. 6. 


——— 


her. The Standard Series” for 1883 

22224 26 — Subser. price $5.00 for the year. 
John Wentworth Sanborn, class of 1869, Phillips-Exeter 
Academy, author of A Tabulation of the Exeter Latin Method, 
has just published A Method of Teaching the Greek Language, 
tabulated, together with directions for pronouncing Greek, 
rules of accent, division of words into syllables, formation of 
tenses of the verb, and on reading Greek at sight. This method 
will be found of great value by classical teachers. It is not 


intended to supplant the grammar, but to emphasize some 
things Pie ase sere notice than is given them by most gram- 
mars. 


— Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York city, have just issusd 
No. II. of the Philosophie Series.“ It is entitled Energy, 
Efficient and Final Cause, by James McCosb, D.D., LL. D., 
author of The Laws of Discursive Thought, 3 

College; price, 50 cents. e 5 

— The fourth number of Longman’s Magazine (February) 
has just come to hand. It contains papers by Justin McCarthy, 
M. P., on the Irish Peasantry;” by Grant Allen, A Moun- 
tain Tulip;” My Books,“ by Austin Dobson; “The Photo- 
graphic Eyes of Science,” by Richard Proctor; “A Dog Story 
for Children,“ by F. Anstey, author of Vice Versa; “ Ballads 
of the Happy Hunting Grounds,“ by A. Long; and a continu- 
ation of James Payn’s story, “Thicker than Water.” This 
new magazine began November 1, 1882, and has nobly sustained 
its reputation. Its literary contributions are varied in char- 
acter, and by authors of the highest ability. It deserves the 
warm welcome it is having among American readers. The 
price is 25 cents each number. The International News Com- 
pany, of New York, are the American agents. 

— The enterprising and able practical superintendent of 
York, Penn.,—W. H. Shelley, Esq.,—has started a monthly 
magazine devoted to the moral and literary culture of boys 
and girls, entitled Reading for the Schools, It is edited by 
Prof. Shelley, and published at York, Pa., by J. Henry Drechs- 
ler. Subscription price, 30 cents per year. As its motto im- 
plies,—multum in parvo,—it contains in brief articles a vast 
amount of useful and interesting reading, on a wide range 
of topics, by the best authors. We heartily commend this 
monthly to all teachers as a means of interesting and mars 
their pupils. We advise them to read it themselves. It is f 
of valuable hints, ete. 

— Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls, 10 and 12 Dey street, New 
York city, have issued advance sheets of a new Life of Henry 
Ward Beecher, including a Sketch of His Career, with an- 
alysis of his power as a preacher, lecturer, orator, and journal- 
ist, and incidents and reminiscences of his life. It is designed 
to be commemorative of his entrance upon his seventieth year. 
Edited by Lyman Abbott, D.D. The volume promises to be 
one of great interest. It will be issued in octavo, printed in 
large, open type, and upon good paper. The portions of the 
work we have examined are characteristic of both the editor 
and of Mr. Beecher. — page awakens a lively interest. 
The work will be completed and ready for publication early 
the present month, and will be in great demand. 

— A few months before his death, Gustave Doré completed 
a series of illustrations to Edgar Allan Poe’s The Raven. Un- 
like other works illustrated by his pencil, The Raven is lacking 
in incident susceptible of artistic representation; but this cir- 
cumstance, which might have repelled a less fertile fancy, only 
suggested to M. Doré the idea of endeavoring to paraphrase in 
pictorial language the intense thought and passionate feeling 
of the famous American poem,—the burden of which he con- 
ceived to be the enigma of death and the hallucination of an 
inconsolable soul.“ M. Doré’s sketches,—between twenty and 


thirty in number,—are now the property of Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers. They will be engraved in this country and published, 
with the text of The Raven, as a companion volume to Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers’ sumptuous edition of The Ancient Mariner, 
illustrated by Doré. 


— An unusually interesting book comes to our table from 
J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., New York, to whom orders should 
be sent. It is published by the Kitchen Garden Association, 
and entitled Advanced Lessons in Kitchen Garden, with Songs 
and Occupations; price, 25 cents, It treats of Dining-room, 
Chamber, Laundry, Ironing, Starching, and Kitchen work, and 
gives lessons on marketing, the cooking of meats, vegetables, 
the making of bread, and yeast, —a lost art in this generation 
of native American young ladies, — house-cleaning, etc, We 
welcome this book and others of a kindred, practical character 
on household economy, that have been prepared and published 
under the direction of the Kitchen Garden Association, and 
hope they will be adopted as among the books to be taught in 
all of our American schools. It is well for our girls to be 
taught literature, the classics, music, etc., but it is quite as 
important that they should be taught household duties. 

— C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. T., has published a First- 
Year Arithmetic, by James H. Hoose, A.M., Ph.D., principal 
of the State Normal and Training-school at Cortland, N. Y., 
author of Studies in Articulation, Province of Methods of 
Teaching, etc. This teachers’ manual and first-year text-book 
is designed for pupils in the first grade, first year of public 
schools, and is based upon Pestalozzi’s system of teaching 
elementary number. The system aims to educate young chil- 
dren “‘to think intently, consecutively, persistently, and accu- 
rately”; to express themselves in the forms of arithmetical 
language with certainty, promptitude, and expertness; to 
inspire pupils with confidence in their own mental powers” ; 


compute numbers readily, and correctly’; and 
to study subject-matter with as much patient application 
and aggressive energy when it is in prin as when it 


tiful, Rosa, Foundations, Poetry, Ceaseless Creation, Sketches, 
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The Normal Teachers. 


THE N. Z. NORMAL TEACHERS’ ASSOC. 


SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


The sixth annual meeting of the New-England Normal 
Teachers’ Assoc. was called to order in Boston, Friday, Jan. 
26; Prin. A. W. Edson, Vermont, in the chair, 

The first paper on 


The History of Education: Its Study and Use, 
by Prin. E. Conant, of Vermont, set forth the benefits that 
would accrue to the teacher and schools from such study by 
normal pupils, 


In addition to the history of education, Prin. L. Dun- 
ton emphasized the necessity of a knowledge of the trend of 
educational thought. If we could know thoroughly the 

rogress which has been made in educational matters over 
the whole civilized world during the past few years, and com- 
pare that with our own progress, we could then see whether 
we were moving in the right direction, There is no other way. 

In the discussion that followed, it was brought out that 
biography must form three-fourths of the educational history 
taught. Prin. Dunton's plan was,—first, to introduce to the 
pupils the names of men who had become famous in this work, 
and at the same time present the principles that had made 
them famous; second, to let pupils know that others had tested 
these very methods they were now using, and also many other 
methods; third, to convince the pupils that to attain the great- 
est success they must know these men and methods. 

Prin. Rounds voiced the need of a concise history of the ad- 
vancement of American education during the past half-century. 

The next topic for discussion, 


How Shall the Normal School be a Training-School in all its 
Branches? 


was introduced by Miss S. M. Cate, of Plymouth, N. H., in an 
appropriate and suggestive paper. 

iss G. J. Haynes, of Gorham, Me., was billed to continue 
the discussion, but her paper was postponed till later. The 
audience lost nothing by the delay, — it paid to wait, — as will 
be seen by the following abstract: 


The act establishing our normal schools prescribes that They shall 
prepare teachers to conduct the mental, moral, and physical education of 
their pupils.“ This is the work of the normal school. It is stated in an 
article in the Contemporary Review that “ one in fifty is distinguished b 
natural genius for teaching, while only five out of fifty fail to become off. 
cient teachers after a course of training;“ i. e., the training which should 
pervade all of the work of the normal school. When the generality of pupils 
enter the normal school they do not themselves know that which they 
would teach, and too often they know not how to gain knowledge. 

Since no one can teach up to the limit of his own knowledge, the nor 
mal school should, with its work of teaching subjects, train the pupils to 
obtain the widest and broadest knowledge possible of each subject to be 
taught, and also those connected, for the purpose of knowledge and disci- 
pline. It should train pupils to observe, thus discovering the relation of 
truths; to classify, and to judge correctly, and by logical reasoning to de- 
duce general principles from their observations. o lower schools will, 
we trust, one day do this work, but until that time it should be counted 
an important part of normal-school work. For without a proper founda. 
tion, of what use is the most elaborate structure? When the would-be 
teacher is trained to educate himself, the legitimate work of the normal 
school ns, and he must obtain knowledge of those subjects intimately 
connec with his work; as school-buildings, school-law, school-govern: 
ment, the history of education, lives and methods of instruction of educa- 
tional reformers, and the science of education. 

If the normal school would be a training-school in this work it will 
train its pupils to understand the laws of intellectual activity, that they 
may promote the growth of the mental powers by —— at the right 
time the right kind of truths in the right way. That they may success- 
fully reach the mind of the child, or rather bring the mind of the child 
into contact with the truths presented, it will train its pupils to be ob- 
servant students of nature, seeking to work out natural methods of teach- 
ing, that shall supersede systems of cramming and learning of mere words 
(preparing-for-promotion tests), which bring the child down to the level 
of the parrot. The embryo teacher having reached the point in his edu- 
cation where he is being trained to educate himseif and others, shouldjhave 
an opportunity to put in practice the knowledge he may have gained. For 
this purpose every normal school should have connected with it, primary 
grammar, and high schools. In these the pupil-teacher will be prepared 
to discover excellencies, and also to detect errors while observing, and 
while teaching, should be trained to test his power of originating methods, 
rather than his power of imitating them; to test his power of governing 
as well as of organizing a school; to skillfully ase apparatus (and make it, 
too), to make the best use of time; to interest children in their work, and 
many other things which help to make up the difference between the 
slow, mechanical, joyless routine of a under an untrained teacher, 
and the bright and vigorous intelligence which pervades a good school. 

The morai training is very closely connected with the intellectual train- 
ing, for it avails little to connect the mind with the great world without 
if we do not go farther, and, in the works of nature and the great thoughts 
and acts of men find “ The golden chains which bind the whole round 
earth about the feet of God.” 

A distinguished French statesman has said, “„The nation which has the 
best schools is the greatest nation; if not so to-day, it will be so to-morrow;” 
reminding us of the old promise, And a little child shall lead them.“ 
We see, then, what a burden of responsibility rests upon the teachers, 
and how important it is that their whole training should tend to develop 
in them “ positive integrity, the highest elements of manly or womanly 
— character, — the power to develop these traits in their 

he final way in which the normal school should be a training school in 
all its work, is in the acquisition of general culture. One who is at the 
head of a college has said, The normal schools, whatever be their 
merits in imparting technical and professional instruction, have had 
a narrowing effect upon the characters of teachers, and have tended 
to lower the standard of literary attainments.” It would not be pos- 
sible for such criticism to be made if the normal school in all its work 
trained its pupils to be courageous and unselfish in behavior; co us, 
that they may dare to be themselves, thus escaping the folly of servilely 
— come one whose errors they will then have in addition to their own; 
unselfish, that they mer not be thinking and talking of themselve and 
their work, but as humble followers of our Great Teacher, be learning that 
The greatest of all is the servant of all.” Such criticism would not be 
possible if all normal-school work tended to the acquisition of real know!l- 
edge in which the mind must grow, and instead of narrowing must be- 
come broader and more liberal. 

Training the mind to appreciate and love what is truly great will cause 
it to grasp eagerly all nobie thought, thus raising the standard of literary 
attainments among teachers higher than it has ever been among fog wee: 
ple. This daring to be one’s self, at the same time forgetting self - 
vice to others; this love of all that is true, beautiful, and noble, makes 
up the sum and substance of true culture. Hence, for the normal school 
ot to-day to be a training school in all its work, it must lead its pupils,—1. 
To educate themselves; 2. To find the natural methods of educating others; 
3. To make a practical use of these methods; 4. To understand the vast 
importance of high moral character; and, 5, To obtain true culture. 


Discussion. 

In the discussion which followed on academic work of nor- 
mal schools, Prof. Sawyer of Connecticut suggested that the 
— will best acquire that which he is trained to commu- 

cate. 


— 


fessional training to teach the subject; and, were it possible, 
he would not if he could. 

Mr. Adams of Worcester here put in a plea for gradual work 
on the part of the beginner, and thus encourage him to develop 
his originality. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Psychology. 

The opening „„How Should Psychology be Taught in 
a Normal School?“ was answered by Prin. Danton as follows: 
(1) By introspection, — the pupils’ scrutiny of their own acts; 
(2) By observation, — the scrutiny of the acts of others, espe- 
cially of children; () By reading on the subject, and referring it 
to one’s own experience; (4) By criticism or comparison of an 
author’s views with one’s own experience. The speaker then 
elaborated his method of conducting such a course. 


Language. 

„How Should Language be Taught in a Normal School?“ 
was answered by Miss Elvira Carver, of Westfield, Mass., with 
the advice to give more attention to it. Less astronomy, phys- 
ics, and algebra, and more attention to the elementary work, 
could not but work acure. Miss C. here read some ludicrous 
compositions, the work of high-school graduates, showing that 
though they knew all about the classic gods, they knew little 
of their mother-tongue. 

Reading. 


The next topic, How should Reading be Taught in a Nor- 
mal School?“ was discussed by Miss I. S. Horne. This pa- 
per will appear in full in a later isues of Taz JOURNAL. 


Music and Mathematics. 


„How Should Music be Taught in a Normal School ?”’ was 
answered by Miss H. F. Marsh, of Worcester; and, How 
Should Mathematics ?’’ by Miss A. Davis, of Framingham. 
Both ladies evinced a thorough grasp of their subjects. Space 
forbids quotation. 


EVENING SESSION. 


There being but a small number present, it was decided to 
make the session a sort of an ‘‘ experience meeting,“ in accord 
ance with which the following questions were discussed in a 
thoroughly informal manner; viz. (1) What is your method of 
assigning lessons ? (2) How much time is given to study by 
pupils ? (3) What is your method of conducting class exercises? 
(4) What are your methods in regard to pupil-teaching ? (5) 
How much of your instruction is oral? (6) How much aca- 
demic work do you do in connection with your professional 
training ? (7) What preparation for the management of their 
schools do you give your pupils ? (8) How much of the kinder- 
garten do you give your pupils ? (9) How do you keep a record 
of the attendance and standing of your pupils ? 


Discussion. 


The first question was discussed at considerable length, and 

resulted in the majority of the teachers agreeing that, as a rule, 
lessons should be assigned by topics, and at the beginning 
rather than at the close of the recitation, so as to insure plenty 
of time for any needful directions concerning the lesson as- 
signed for preparation, Concerning the second, there was 
quite a wide diversity of opinion, the teachers from the Boston 
and Worcester normals claiming that not more than one hour 
and a half should be spent by pupils in study; while the teach- 
ers from the gormal schools outside of cities stoutly maintained 
that students could easily give from three to four hours to 
study without injury to the health, provided proper care was 
taken to keep the habits of living what they should be. 
Owing to the lateness of the hour, the most of the remainder 
of the time was spent in discussing questions (4) and (7), these 
two being called for by Prin. Rounds of Farmington, Me. 
Diverse opinions were a concerning these two topics, 
but nearly all agreed that our normal schools, as at present 
arranged, do not afford to normal pupils as much opportunity 
for either teaching or management as is needed for a sure test 
of their probable success in schools of their own. 


SECOND DAY—Sarurpay, JAN. 27. 


The first topic considered on the morning of the second 
day was, 
The Relation of Theory and Practice to Tach Other in Teaching. 
Miss E. A. Williams, of the Framingham (Mass.) Normal, 
gave an informal talk upon some of the difficulties that her 
pupils found when attempting to put their theory of teaching 


into practice. Some of the difficulties enumerated were as 
follows: A failure to comprehend the mental capacity of a 
child so as to understand how fleeting are the impressions 
made, and the amount of repetition that this fact makes neces- 

; a bad habit of imputing wrong motives to children, some 
making a sweeping conclusion that all children will be good, 
and others that all children are naturally bad, entirely failing 
to understand that children are governed by impulses and not 
by principles; a failure to do their work thoroughly, owing to 
a shallow eagerness to take their classes forward too quickly, 
and also to faulty questioning on the part of the pupil-teachers, 
and the habit of accepting loose answers from children. Other 
errors were clearly pointed out and remedies suggested, which 
lack of space prevents our giving. 

Miss Williams was followed by Miss Lilian Munger, of Far- 
mington, Me., who read a short but interesting paper, indicat- 
ing that normal students should be taught correct principles 
of teaching, and trained so that they may be enabled to adapt 
those principles to meet the needs of the schools they may 
have to teach, and not to reproduce any particular form of 
teaching under entirely changed conditions. . 

Miss principal of the Miner Normal School of Wash- 
ington, D. C., being present, gave, by request, a brief history 
of that school, describing ita object, organization, plan of work- 
ing, results already attained, and some contemplated changes, 
in a clear and interesting manner. 


The Best Methods of Developing, in and in Normal 
Schools, Practical Skill in Teaching. 


Miss Iola Rounds, of State Normal School, Farmington, 
Me., then read a paper on the above topic, of whtch the follow- 


ing is an abstract: 

We learn to do by doing. Before the best work is possible in any direc- 
tion there must 1 a comprehension of general principles; second, 
a clear conception of special methods; third, the practical application. 
Nearly half-a-century ago the fact was recognized in this country that a 
teacher needs something besides a mere knowl of subject-matter. To 
supply this want normal schools were established, but there has 


add instruction in special methods. Some make the practical application 
of this instruction. Superintendents of city schools soon learned that to 
get the best work in their lower grades they must wait for these normal. 
school graduates, untrained in application, to practice and experiment 
till they either dropped their theories or found out how to apply them. 
Meanwhile the schools must suffer. This is a great sacrefice for little 
gain. The schools cannot wait for teachers to grow. They must have 
them ready-made. Hence the establishment of city training schools. 
These schools deal mainly with the practical application of methods, 
special plans, and hence the failure is too often worse than before. 

In the normal school the cellar is dug, the foundations are laid, and the 
chances are that sometime the structure will be completed. In many 
2 schools the attempt is made, as it were, to build from the top. 

In the city training school, as I have known it, a class of girls is admit- 
ted from the high school on a competitive examination, without consider- 
ation of the probable possession of qualities of character essential to suc- 


In the year that these girls are in the training school it is scarcely 
sible for them to follow the logical coursé of theory, method, and p * 
Hence to produce the ready-made teacher that is in demand fot some sixty 
ready- e children in the ready-made public school, the time must be 
devoted to Paes and to studying w may appear to the student 
jumbled and disconnected methods. The student cannot know whether 
these methods are peculiar to that achool and pony ove do they 17 — 
inquire. Possibly they have been educated in the belief that their schoo 
are the best in the country, and to ask if there were another and a better 
wey would be treason. 

he result is too often an utter lack of enthusiasm, and the students 
often go out as they come in,—crude, undeveloped school girls. 

After all, the best training under the sun cannot make a teacher. It 
cannot give her character, and it is still true that the teacher makes the 
school. Especially in the — 4 may she expect to reproduce her- 
self in mind, manners, and mo " 

At the other extreme stands the normal school without the training 
school. However excellent its work may be, I do not see how it can effect- 
ually train its pupils to the fundamentally important work of teach 
little children, nor even to the clear comprehension of some fundamen 
principles in education. But as I wish to confine myself to the statement 
of what [ know, from my own observation and experience, I will p 
to consider the work of the school with which Iam now connected. Our 
training school, which has been in operation for twelve years, consists of 
four classes, representing the first four years of school-life, and the course 
of study is similar to that of the best city schools, 

The course of study in the normal school is two years, or four terms, in 
length; practice in the training-school begins with the third term. Daring 
the first year pupils study ope principles of education, and methods o 
— ted es above the primary. illustrating these methods by exer- 
cises in ing in the various classes. Beginning with the second year 
of the course, students give more attention to the study of 
Fegg and commence their practice in the training school. rly 
n the third term they learn to do certain kinds of blackboard work asa 
preparation for teaching reading and writing. Meanwhile they make a 
stuc 4 of the methods of teaching reading, from the notes and instruction 
* the ae ing-school teacher, and also from a careful observation of 

er work. 

The pupil-teacher who is selected to lead in the work ns with the 
lowest class, teaching it two days under criticism. Then [she takes the 
next class, and the lowest class has another teacher. So the work goes on 
until each pupil-teacher has taught each class and each subject two days. 
This is all that can be accomplished in one term, as it takes some time for 
the students to adapt themselves to this new line of work, and to get the 
spirit ofit. I find that pupil-teachers work much more easily their lasi 
term. The work of that term in the school is mostly professional, and she 
students teach music, drawing, language, and geography in the 1 
school on the {same plan as before, while the work in object teachin 
partly developed by analysis. While a student is teaching she has entire 
charge of the school as 1 . — and knowing that she will be severally 
criticised for any failure in this respect, she is quite likely to keep order. 

Thej pupils in our school come to their practiec work witha thorough 
knowl of general principles, and before they are pre to 0 
the practical application in hing they must understand the methods 
used in the training-school. 

Thus the work of each year is considered, with relation to the subject 
taught, under the following general topics: 1, The psychological aim of 
the work. 2. The practi aim of the work. 3. The amount of work 
to be accomplished. 4. The order of the work as to logical sequence, 
5. The order of a lesson in its parts. Each — is carefully worked 
up according to these topics before it is taught. Then, knowing the 
points under pe me presentation, and manner on which each ex- 
ercise is to be criticised and ranked, the student is not likely to givea 
poor lesson. Thus we proceed with subjects, commencing with reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, whose aim is most ae understood, until, last 
and most difficult of all, we make a study ofo fect-teaching. Analysis- 
writing has been taught before this point is reached, and as the ground 
covered by object teaching is so extensive, it is impossible to give to each 
one practice in teaching which shall make the whole range of the work 
familiar. So we assign subjects which cover the whole ground, and re- 
quire analysis from every member of the class on each subject. 

Every analysis is written according to the following topics: 1. The 
pee ogical aim of the lesson. 2. The practical aim of the lesson, 3. 

he subject-matter of the lesson as to amount and logical arrangement. 
4. The development of the lesson with special reference to the psycholog- 
ical and to the practical aim. 5. The summary of the! with special 
reference to the practical aim. These analyses serve almost as well 
as the actual lesson to test the student's ability to teach the subject, 
for thorough preparationfmust be made before the analysis can be written. 

In closing I would summarize my answer to the question, What is the 
best method of developirg in normal students practical skill in teaching ? 
thus: This skill cannot be developed by the normal school nor by the 
training-school alone. They must be combined in one. There must be the 
ory and practice. Students must comprehend general principles, under- 


stand special methods, and make the practical application of their knowl- 
edge- They must know, what they are going to do; why they are going 
to do it; how they are going to do it; then they must dost; for we 


to do by doing. 
This subject was discussed pro and con by Messre. Rounds, 
Boyden, and Hagar, and Misses Hyde, Cate, Marble, Sprague, 
and others. 

Methods of Teaching Physics 
was presented by Miss Sarah Marble, of Providence, R. I, and 
Mr. 8. E. Adams, of Worcester, Mass. 

Prof. Osbun, who was billed to ap „Was unable to at- 
tend, science and business having of late called him to more 
lucrative fields, 

A general discussion closed the session. 

The New Officers. 
The officers for the ensuing year are: 
Prest.—W. J. Corthell, prin. Normal School, Gorham, Me. 
Vice-Prest.—Miss Dodge, Normal School, Saiem, Mass. 
Sec.—H. E. Sawyer, Normal School, New Britain, Conn. 


MIDDLESEX CO. ASSOC. OF SCHOOL COM- 
MITTEES AND SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The above Assoc. met in the rooms of the School Com., in 
Mason street, Boston, Saturday, Jan. 27; Prest. E. Lawrence 
in the chair. 

Duties of School Committees 


was the first topic to be considered, and was opened by a * 2 
from Sec. J. W. Dickinson. The views of this untiring edu- 
cator on this subject are well known to our readers. Space 
forbids our giving them here. 


Duties of School Superintendents. 
Supt. J. T. Prince, of Waltham, introduced this subject 
with an able paper setting forth his views. We give a few of 
the more salient points: 


1. A superintendent should have a voice in the selection of 
teacher; 2. In the procuring of suitable books and apparatus; 
and it should also devolve upon him to advise both as to the 
kind and amount of these necessary means of teaching. He 


also has, or ought to have, in mind, the order and dependence 


d t as to their odes of . 


of the work desired from beginning to end, and the adjustment 


— 
| 
| 
— — 
| 
| 
| 
| 
— 
Mies Hyde suggested that the great advantage of advanced J 
academic work in normal schools was the power it gave the 
tyro of grasping the whole subject she would have to teach 
rather than having an insecure Tast of isolated parts, a con- 
dition of mind in which the pupil often comes to the school. 
Prin, Boyden thought it rA practically and 22 i 
logically, to divorce the learning of the subject from the pro- | 
ñ̃ ——ͤͤ̃ ̃ êt —-—¾a — be ** 
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of it in terms and classes. Important, however, as are those 
duties in shaping the system of education, those which are of 
an executive character are even more important; for in the 
performance of these latter duties he comes in direct contact 
with the schools and teachers, classification, promotions, 
methods of discipline and teaching; in short, everything per- 
taining to the actual working of the school must receive his 
attention. He should not only lay before the teachers his 
plans and pu „but he should indicate theoretically and 
32 how they may be carried out, what errors should 

avoided in discipline and instruction, and what methods 
will best accomplish the ends desired. In all this he must not 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Cauirornta.—The Normal School at San José has an at- 
tendance of 500 scholars. The new building at San José, to 
replace that which was burned, was completed within the ap- 
propriation, and $1,000 returned to the State. 


Grorera. — The Atlanta schools number 10, — grammar 
schools for white pupils, 5; grammar schools for colored pu- 
ils, 3; high schools for boys, 1; high schools for girls, 1. 
ere are 72 teachers, 56 of whom are white, and 16 colored, 
and 4 white teachers are employed in the colored schools. 


dents will be encouraged by the university record of work completed, and 
the general 28 Lo be atoning up of all depts. There are about 40 
schools now on the . 
The total enrollment in the ev schools of Minneapolis is 600.— 
The district court fof Hannepin Co. decides that Prof. Tousley’s * os 
supt. of schools cannot be paid him while he is abroad . in other 
duties. The Washington in whic * cost the 
about 000, will be ready for occupancy in a few weeks, 

1 he Co. — Stearns Co, have fixed the salary of the Co. Supt. of 
schools at $10 for each organized district. This will give a salary of about 
$1,300.—Prof. Frank N. Leavens, of Minneapolis, has been engaged to 
teach the high school at Duluth.——The enrollment in the Wadena schools 
is 150 It will be necessary for the village to have a larger school-build- 
ing son. Mies Nettie W. Rice, for three yeers a successful teacher in 
the Red Wing schools, a most excellent young lady, died recently in Iowa. 
An excellent meeting of the Freeborn Co. Teachers’ Assoc. was held 


only have reasons for his criticisms and advice, but he should at Albert Lea, Friday, Feb. 2. — Supt. Levens is giving some special at- 
give those reasons at all times, always respecting the intelli- State Editor, J. T. Surru, Indianapolis, Ind. tention to the teaching of language in the country schools, 


gence and feelings of others. Nowhere is arbitrary dictation 
and the forcing of particular methods more improper than in 
the school-room. all of his dealings with the teachers he 
must, in order to secure the best respect, their confidence. 
He must make them feel that he is not only their director, but 
also their “ys od in all that ns to their arduous duties. 
The supt.’s plan of action and his notions in regard to methods 
of teaching can best be done in teachers’ meetings, which 
should be held as often as once a month, and in such divisions 
as will best enable him to accomplish what he desires, In- 
struction in eral principles and in particular methods of 
teaching special branches should be given by the supt., and if 
sufficient time for this is not found at the regular teachers’ 
meetings, other times should be appointed. 

One of the most necessary and important of the supt.’s 
duties is in visiting schools, for without an intimate knowledge 
of the work he can neither be able to correct existing errors 
nor suggest needed improvements. Whenever a teacher, or 
any number of teachers, find it difficult to carry out any theory 
of teaching which the supt. has advanced, it is but right that 
they should request him to illustrate it even with a class of 
children, if time permits; he has no right to refuse, 
even though the illustration be never so clumsy. Such fail- 
ures in practice are a capital check upon visionary and poorly 
considered theories. As the teacher’s ability is t demon- 
strated by his success in teaching dull and backward pupils, so 
the worth of skilled superintendence is most felt in the weak- 
est part of the teaching-force. The examinations by the supt. 
should be sometimes oral and sometimes written, sometimes 
especially applicable to a certain school and sometimes uni- 
form; each method has its advantages. By written examina- 
tion there are ascertained what all have really gained of a 
given subject, and their ability to put their acquirements in 
proper shape. Oral examinations test the amount of thought 
awakened as well as of information acquired; while both kinds, 
oral and written, indicate to the teacher, in a general way, the 
direction that the work may take, and suggest to him new lines 
of thought. Finally, as the almost unlimited authority which 
is given by law to the school committee, prevents outside in- 
terference, and so protects the school from danger, so there 
should be given to the supt., within certain bounds, that free- 
dom from interference and that authority in the use of means 
as will bring the best possible results, and for which he should 
be held responsible. 


Discussion upon these papers was participated in by Mr. 
Lawrence of Newton, Kimball of Newton, Tweed of Cambridge, 
Cogswell of Cambridge, Willets of Waltham, Miss Hyde of 
Framingham, and Miss Adams of Melrose. 

The Assoc. then adjourned. 


—— 
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PERSONALS. 

— Rev. Edward Everett Hale has been selected as the annual 
orator before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Brown University, 
at its meeting on June 19 next. 

— The Czar of Russia has broken up the Medical Coll. for 
Women at St. Petersburg, which was founded by his father, 
the late Czar. 

— An honorable and perhaps acceptable way has been found 
of disposing of the Orleans princes in the French service. 
They will be placed on the retired list, and the President is 
enabled to exile them for cause. 

— Dr. Benson is to be enthroned as Archbishop of Canter- 
bury on April 3. 

— Judge Tom Bowen,—our Tom,—was elected to the United 
States Senate from Colorado on Saturday. Tom has two or 
three mines, and is believed to be worth two or three millions. 
He is a whole-souled fellow, and always plays his game for all 
that is in sight.—Arkansas Democrat. 

— Miss Mary Dickens, eldest grandchild of Charles Dickens, 
age nineteen, is about to become an actress. 

— Dr. Carter has raised $800,000 for Williams Coll. since he 
became its president, two years ago. 

— Mrs. E. Hazard, of Newport, has given the Carlisle (Pa.) 
Indian School a legacy of $1,000. 

— Dr. A. F. Blaisdell, of Providence, has been nted as 
one of the medical staff in connection with the R. I. Hospital. 


— The subscription for a memorial to the late Charles Dar- Ww 


win has awakened much interest in Sweden. The English 
committee has received contributions from more than 1,400 
rsons in that country, including all sorts of people, from 
hop to seamstress,’ and varying in amount from two- 
pence to £5. 
— Queen Victoria declines to open Parliament on account 
of her dislike to Mr. Gladstone’s policy. 


Inprana.—W. T. Fry, for many years supt. of Crawfords- 
ville public schools, has resigned his position. Temple H. 
Dunn has been elected to the position vacated by Mr. Fry. 

The permanent school funds of this State have for many 
years been loaned to borrowers at 8 per cent. interest per an- 
num. The present Legislature has under consideration a bill 
to reduce the interest to 6 per cent. Reports from different 
counties show that 96 per cent. of the school funds is loaned at 
this time at 8 percent. As the interest on these permanent 
funds is apportioned a for tuition purposes, a re- 
duction in the rate of interest tend to decrease the per 


capita. 

Prest. Brown, in his annual report of the State Normal 
School, which has just been issued, gives the following state- 
ment of the cent. of attendance from the different vocations 
of parents: Dhildren of farmers, 70 per cent.; mechanics, 10 
per cent.; merchants, 4 per cent.; professional men, 6 per 
cent.; laborers, railroad men, etc., 10 per cent. The whole 
number of different students who have attended the school 
since its organization is 3,500. The whole number enrolled 
during the past year was 960, 


State Editor, F. B. GAULT, Mason City, Iowa. 


Iowa. — The Des Moines Register is the leading newspaper 
in the State. It is an ardent supporter of schools and of ad- 
vanced methods of school work. Having discussed industrial 
training and children’s savings banks, it now advocates introdution of 
reference libraries. 

J. B. Jennings, recorder of Marshall Co,, recently 8 dead in his 
office from 1 — He was a Union soldier, and r a successful 
teacher in hall Co. Ill health drove him from this calling into the 
public service, 

Co. Supt. M. D. Nicol, in the Normal Index, conducts a strong dept. in 
the interests of Louisa Co. schools.——The Spectator speaks highly of the 
fair given by Wheatland schools. Evidently many articles were exhibited 
that showed skill and work of nimble fingers. The proceeds are to be de- 
voted to the library. Prest. J. Orcutt was the prime mover, and his 
assistants aided materially in the successful issue of the industrial and 
scholastic exhibition. 

A local educational monthly has been started in Marshalltown, chris- 
tened the Jowa Teacher. The initial number looks and promises well. 
It is devoted to the principles and methods of the new education.” — 
The Teacher and Student, conducted by Co. Supt. Hendricks and Prest- 
Beardshear of Toledo, is gaining more than a local circulation and 

State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Ill. 

ILIINOIS.— The schools of the State wait with comparatively 
silent expectation to see what the Legislature will do. The 
committee of the State Assoc. have not yet, so far as we can 
learn, held their conference with the lative Com. on Ed. The mem- 
bers of the Assoc. Com. are: Dr. Newton Bateman, Hon. Chas. T. Strattan, 
Supt. A. G. Lane, Supt. Geo. Howland, and Supt.T. W. McFall. These 

tlemen will be able to tell our legislators some things that are good to 

o.— The Illinois Humane Soc. has asked the Legislature to adopt a 
resolution calling on school boards to adopt books teaching the doctrine of 
the Soc. whenever any change is made. The work of the Soc. ought, 
doubtless, to be helped, but is there not such a thing as asking too much 
of the Legislature ?——Sparta schools lament the loss of Miss Belle Foster, 
a faithful teacher, by whom nearly every 42 — in the city has at 
some time been instructed.—Dr. Bateman is the newly-elected president 
of the State Board of Health.—The State Board of „at ite Jan 
meeting, go <y' till its May session the matter of its offering Prof. 
James the refusal of the high school on his return from Europe. The 
salaries of Profs. Stetson and McCormick were raised to $2,000; that of 
Miss Hartman to $900. Of the 40 in the graduating class, only 7 will speak 
at next commencement, 4 chosen by thefaculty and 3 by the class. At the 
summer session of the school, students will pay a tuition of 75 cents. 
Toulon School Board have decided to furnish the necessary books for the 
use of the pupils.——The school-building at Astoria was totally destroyed 
by fire; $ insurance covers only about one-third the loss.——S. E. 
Heede, the well-known Illinois agent of R. S. Davis & Co., has started a 
4 — school at Dubuque.— W. J.IBartholt, of the State Univ., relieved 

brother at Plainfield when the latter was called to the Douglas School, 
Springfield.—Supt. Powell of Aurera addressed Peoria teachers on Lan- 
guage at their January meeting. 


Kentucky.—Berean Coll. has a total attendance of 363 stu- 

dents, of whom 245 are colored. 
State Editor, Louis K. WEBB, Junction City, Kan. 

Kansas.—At the meeting of the State Board of Ed., held 
in connection with the recent session of the Teachers’ Assoc., 
a large number of applications for institute certificates were 
received and considered. Conductors’ certificates were granted 
to the following persons: J. M. Abbott, 1 City; L. K. 
Billingsley, Kirwin; J. M. Curtis, Columbus; T. W. Conway, 
Independence; F. M. Draper, Atchison; Ansel Gridley, Jr., 
Chanute; A. D. Goodwin, Salina; J. W. Hall, Louisville; 
A. V. Jewett, Abilene; M. A. McLean, Wellington; A. H. 
Miller, * hy Thos. S. Murray, Lawrence; A. S. Olin, Law- 
rence; C. Y. Roop, Holton; O. J. Richards, Great Bend; H. P. 
Minneapolis. 


State Editor, O. WuiTman, Red Wing, Minn. 
Minnesota. — The State Supt. says in his recent reports: 
The results of the first year, under the high-school law, indi- 


cate thet the plan will prove economical in its execution and 
wholesome in its influence upon the schools. Competent teachers will be 


secured to take charge, thoroughness in instruction will be assured, stu- 


MIcHIGAN.—At the last meeting of the Presbyterian Synod 
of Michigan, an able pa ron the State Univ., read by Elder 
A. J. Aldrich, in which he strongly defended that institution 
from the charge of being atheistic in its tendencies, and be- 
spoke the hearty support of the Presbyterians, met with the 
full approval of the Synod, which took this occasion to express 
at some length its friendliness to State education on a broad, 
Christian basia. 

Governor Begole has made the following recent appoint- 
ments: Inspector Ionia House of Correction, John effron, 
Detroit; Member Board of Reform School for Boys, James 
Blair, Grand Rapids, vice Edward Uhl, who would not accept; 
Regent of the Univ., Hon. Lyman D. Norris, Grand Rapids, 
vice Byron M. Cutcheon, whose resignation Gov. Begole ac- 
cepted. Mr. Norris was the first matriculate of the Univ.,. 
from which he graduated in 1845. He is 58 years old; has. 

ractised law in Detroit, St. Louis, Ypsilanti, and Grand Rap- 
las: been a member of the State Constitutional Convention, 
and a State Senator. 

The Com. of Regents of the Univ., appointed to nominate: 
successors to Treas. Tolchard and Sec. Bennett, whose resig- 
nations were lately accepted at the last meeting, reported the: 
name of Harrison H. Soule, of Jackson, for secretary; and 
that of James H. Wade, of Jonesville, for treasurer, and these: 
nominees were promptly appointed. They will begin their 
duties Feb. 1. 

The second term of the year at the State Normal School: 
commenced on Feb. 6, and closes on Wednesday, June 27, but 
students are admitted at any time. The facilities of the school 
for doing its appropriate work have been much enlarged and: 
improved. 


State Editor, E. T. TOMLINSON, Auburn, N. F. 

New York.--The prize speaking and prize examination at 
the Albion High School are highly spoken of by the local pa- 
pers.——The Annual Report of the Ithaca public schools has 
been received from Supt. Foster. Under his judicious man- 
agement, interest and thoroughness have been stimulated and 
strengthened.—— The Rev. Dr. C. W. Cushing, of Rochester, 
lectured recently at Lima before the Geneseo Wesleyan Sem., 
taking for his subject, Venice and the Venetians.“ —— Prof. 
Capen of the Cortland Normal lectured recently at Trumans- 
burg on educational matters. As the entire faculty of the 
Trumansburg Union School are graduates of Cortland, a pleas- 
ant reception was tendered him.——The Cazenovia Sem. has 
rapidly improved under the leadership of Prof. J. D. Phelps. 
The students have increased in numbers, old debts have been: 
paid, and everything is very prosperous. —— The r 4 
Standard recently contained a letter from Dr. Morgan of the 
Potsdam Normal, setting forth in full the workings of this 
school. There appears to be great enthusiasm on all sides con- 
cerning their new work in language-teaching. 

The officers elected at the recent meeting of the Comrs.“ and 
City Supts’ Assoc., at Little Falls, were: Prest.—Comr. G. F. 
Crumby, Herkimer Co.; Vice-Prests.—Comr. J. J. Crandall, . 
Cattara Co.; Comr. J. L Lusk, Broome Co.; Sec.--Comr. 
O. W. Warren, Allegany Co.; Treas.—Supt. H. K. Sanford, 
Middletown. 

The Western Dist. Teachers’ Assoc. of Broome Co. met at 
Maine, Jan. 22. An interesting session was held. Among 
the points of special interest was an excellent class-exercise in 
language, conducted by Miss Myra Chrysler. The Eastern. 
and Western Assocs, of the same county, combined, held a 
session in the high school in Binghamton, Jan. 26. Papers: 
were read by Prins. Miller of 22 Bigelow of Wind- 
sor, Nevins of Deposit, Stillwell of Lisle. There was also an 
address by Dr. Hoose of the Cortland Normal. 


State Editor, V. G. Curtis, Corry, Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—The new political era, marked by the in- 
auguration of Democratic-reformer Governor Pattison, on the 
16th inst., opens up the possibility of a change in the adminis- 
tration of educational affairs, and friends bring to the front the names of 
possible aspirants for the 1 and responsible office of State Supt. 
of Pub. Instr., which office is filled in this State by the Governor’s ap- 
pointment. Among those whose names are prominent in this connection 
are, Dr. N. C. Shaeffer, principal of the normal school of the Third Dis- 
trict; Dr. A. N. Raub, of the k Haven Normal School; and Co. Supt. 
J. R. Spiegel, of Westmoreland,—all able men. Dr. Higbee assumed the 


arduous duties of State Supt. under somewhat unfavorable auspices. The 


former incumbent had occupied the position for fifteen years with the 


highest acceptance. He had made the common-school system of the State 


what it was, and had become so thoroughly identified with it that the ap- 


pointment of a man unaccustomed to public-school work, and unfamiliar © 


with the routine of the system, was regarded by teachers and school- men 
generally throughout the State with marked disfavor. Dr. Higbee, how- 
ever, has proved himself equal to the emergency, and, by his intense ear- 
nestness, his high Christian purpose, and his ripe scholarship has disarmed ° 
all prejudice, and fairly won his way to popular favor. 

From the annual report of the Supt. of Pub. Instr. the following statis- 
tics are gleaned: There are nearly 22,000 teachers employed in the State; 
there are 102 commissioned supts. employed in gen supervision of 
— Saeies 15,000 directors in office; —1 950,000 children enrolled; the 

su 


school property, $28,341,560. 
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Trigonometry (separate), 1.30 Hughes’ in &., 
Tables (separate), 


Standard Books. Dime 


Question Books 
Regents’ Questions, DeGraff’s School Room Guide, 


IN BLOCKING OUT. 
The] published by 


FROST & ADAMS, 


2 . IMPORTERS of ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


Everything used in Schools. Stamp for Catalogues. 


37 Cornhill, Boston. 
Send for Catalogue and Descriptive Circular. 
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$5 to $20 2 Fortiand, Me 
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worth 68 free. 
Send for The Journal’s Premium List for 1883, 
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Feb. 8, 1883. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


State Editor, J. BALDWIN, Huntsville, Texas. 

Texas.—The public-school fund of this State now consists 
of over $4,000,000 in interest-bearing bonds and money, and 
30,000,000 acres of land, worth $1.50 an acre. 

The cities of Fort Worth, Tyler, and Waco, have recent! 
voted special assessments for school purposes. Fort Wo 
selec Col. Alexander Hogg, a well-known educator, for 
supt. last fall, and a statementſ of Jan. 26 shows the employ- 
ment of 21 teachers, and the enroliment of 1,025 scholars in 
the schools with an attendance of 85 per cent. 

Ata recent meeting, the nts of the State.Univ. elected 
and fixed the salaries of the following university professors: 
O. M. Roberts and R. S. Gould, law dept., $3,000 each; Gen. 
Leroy Brown, mathematics, $3,500; Dr. Humphreys, ancient 
languages, $3,500; Dr. Tallechet, modern languages, $2,500; 
Dr. Mallet, physics and chemistry, $4,000. The difference in 
salary in Dr. Mallet’s case is due to the vesting of two chairs 
in one professor. The university will be formally opened 
Sept. 15, 1883. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 


— Some of the French scholars in the Madawaska Training- 
school, Fort Kent, have contributed a small sum to the fund 
for the Longfellow statue, to be erected in Portland, the poet’s 
native city. Many of them are descendants of the Acadlans. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— Mr. D. D. Clifford, our esteemed State editor, has been 
called from his school in Manchester, to Chelsea, Mass. Suc- 
cess attend him in his new field of labor. 

— Capt. Geo. W. Towle, of New Castle, now in Florida, has 
written home offering four prizes to pupils in the] grammar 
school for meritorious deportment and bébolarship. 


VERMONT. 

— Messrs. Jacob Estey, Julius J. Estey, and Levi K. Fuller, 
who comprise the famous organ manufacturing firm, J. Estey 
-& Co., of Brattleboro, have recently given to the Vermont 
Acad., at Saxon’s River, $3,000 each. Mr. Lawrence Barnes 
has also given $3,000, making a $12,000 ‘‘ windfall’’ that will 
prove a great advantage to this institution. 

— We were favored, last week, by a call from Profs. Conant 
and Edson, principals of the normal schools of Johnson and 
Randolph. Prof. Conant established the school at Randolph 
and conducted it as a normal school for several years before it 


was 1 the State. During his six years service as 
State Supt. of Ed., this school was managed by Prof. Leaven- 
worth, the present principal of the normal school at Castleton, 
and Prof. Edson. ermont is fortunate in having her three 
— schools in the hands of so able and experienced edu- 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

— A class of 27 young ladies graduated at the Salem Normal 
School Jan. 23. The names of these new candidates for teach 
ers’ honors are: Sarah D. Adams, San Antonio, Texas; Lizzie 
E. Badger, Lynn; Alice B. Besse, Tewksbury; Nellie J. Breed, 
Boston; Emma W. Browne, Salem; Alice M. Duren, Woburn; 
Sarah H. Edmester, Everett; Florence M. Ellis, Melrose; Lilian 
O. Frisbee, Delhi, N. V.; Abbie J. Gannett, North Scituate; 
Bertha Gardner, Lowell; Mary A. Graves, Derry, N. H.; Georgie 
S. Hart, Peabody; J. Florence Holden, Lynn; Annie L. Knight, 
Manchester, Carrie G. McDonald, Woburn; Lilian Morse, 
Salem; Nellie G. Murphy, Everett; Sarah Newell, Haverhill; 
Caroline E. Nutter, East Boston; Annie Poland, Peabody; 
Emogene B. Roby, Lowell; Fannie P. Sargent, Chelsea; Mary 
R. Sawyer, Salem; Minnie N. Symonds, Marblehead; Jennie 
M. Whipple, Peabody; Annie M. Whitmore, Lynn. 

— Dr. J. M. Buckley, editor of The Christian Advocate, New 
York city, will preach the Baccalaureate sermon, and Dr. J. 
T. Duryea, of Boston, will deliver the commencement address 
at Lasell Sem., Auburndale, next June. 

— Under the efficient management of Prin. Frederick T. 
Farnsworth, Bristol Acad., of Taunton, is achieving merited 
success. The attendance of pupils is larger than for a quarter 
of a century. 

— The Lawrence School Report, just issued, contains the 
usual statistics, etc., and gives a detailed.account of the work 
of the schools. Of special interest is the report of the training 
school, which has been reorganized, and is doing efficient work. 
The establishment and success of such a city training school 
for teachers is certainly a matter of congratulation. In re- 
spect to the French parochial schools the supt reports: Ijsaw 
pupils in these schools . . who, now, 80 far as the pur- 
poses for which the public schools are organized, supported, 
and carried on, are concerned, the making good intelligent 
citizens of a free republic,—were well-nigh wasting their whole 
time. Cannot this stain on the fair fame of our city be wiped 
out?” Supt. Brewster deserves the thanks of the Common- 
wealth for his outspoken denunciation of a growing evil. If 
all who deal with this problem were equally frank in the ex- 
pression of their convictions, the problem would be less diffi- 
cult of solution than at present. 

— One of the ablest educational documents of the year is 


RHODE ISLAND. 

— Harmon S. Babcock, 74, is appointed instructor in logic 
at Brown Univ.to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Prof. 
Greene. Spanish, under Prof. Guilbert, is a new elective, open 
to all students in the college. 


— A class of eleven members was graduated from the State 
Normal School at the close of the winter term. Their names 
are: Mary E. Johnson, Abbie M. Martin, Edith A. Ide, Chaun- 
cey P. Harlow, Mary A. Lawson, Hannah A. Barton, Clara 
L. Baker, Effie L. Tarbox, G. Lord, Frederic A. Saunders. 


— Prof. Wm. T. Harris lectured before the pupils of Mowry 
& Goff’s School, Jan. 25. His subject was, What Studies 
are of Most Worth?“ 

— Ata meeting of the Providence Young Women’s Temp - 
Union, Friday evening, Feb. 2, addresses were delivered bY 
Augustine Jones, principal of the Friends’ School; and Wm. 
Sheafe Chase, principal of Bristol High School. 


= A. of — delivered a very inter- 
esting re on German Poetry in the 12th Century“ 
Greenwich, Thursday evening, Jan. 11. as 

— The Wickford Grammar School (O. P. Clark, principal) 
has just purchased a new piano for use in their school. 

— Mr. M. L. Ester, late of one of the East Providence schools, 
received a very pleasant call and a substantial token of remem- 
brance from his former pupils recently, 


CONNECTICUT. 
— The enumeration of school-children in the State sh 
total of 146,202, an increase of 2,471 over 1881. But the ine 
crease is not in every town; there are 79 towns that each show 
a decline, and their total enumeration shows a falling-off of 
2,074. This is counter-balanced by an increase of 4,545 in 
other towns. 


— At Danbury, as we are glad to learn, Supt. Warren is 
doing a good work and ually raising the 2 in the 
several grades. With Mr. Warren’s education and enthusiasm 
good results will be sure to come.——We learn that several of 
the older lads in the high school have recently, at the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Warren, organized a sort of school orchestra in 
which they have been quite successful. We are also informed 
that no member of this organization is addicted to the use of 
tobacco. Are teachers generally doing what they ought, to 
check the use of tobacco among their pupils ? 

— The commissioners on the building of the new State Norm 
School at New Britain, report that it will be finished in — 
For this building $75,000 was appropriated by the State and 
$25,000 by New Britain, and additional appropriations are 


Supt. Stone’s report to the Springfield School Com. 


A valuable school property and good-will (or a half- 
interest in the same), in one of the most desirable loca- 
tions in the Southern States. It is a first class boarding. 


cost. Full particulars can be obtained by application to 
HIRAM ORC T, 


FOR SALE, of Y 


1416 4 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. * 
school, and will be sold for $9,000 less than its actual Next term opens Feb. 5. 1 upon applioatio 
402 tf JOHN H. 


CUTION and ORATOR 


„ Founder. 


BEORTEL, Secty. 


Manager N. E. Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 
Publishers, 414 Broadway, N. Y. 
KIRK GRAMMAR. 
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A New and Attractive 
SERVICE FOR EASTER. 


The Story of the 


Address, 


TO State and County Supts. of Schools. 


MOSES TRUE BROWN 


will make engagements for 1883-4, for his Lectures and The New School Aids, 


Instruction before Teachers’ Institutes. 
En ments made now are secure, 
Also 12 Lectures on the PHILOSOPHY OF ExPRes-| They save time ; they abolish all notions of partiality ; 
SION as taught by FRANCOIS DELSARTE; or, A GLANOE | they ived 
AT THE NEW ELOOUTION (a new lecture). 
COLLEGE HILL, MAss. 


necessary for furniture, grading, and sewerage. 


— 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


For all Schools, Primary to Academic. 


awaken lively home interest; they are beg 7 
fo 
un u ens 

6 cents (stamps taken).> 


English Grammar for the use of schools. By SAm- 
UEL KIRKHAM, 12m 60 
This work, which has held so high a place for many 

years, contains a systematic order for Parsing, a system 

of Punctuation, Exercises in False Syntax; with Ap. 


RESURRECTION 


ndix and Key. Its clear and interesting method and 
ow price commend it for our schools. 
LOVELL’S U. S. SPEAKER. 

Exercises in Elocution for Colleges and Schools. 

LOVELL’S NEW SCHOOL DIALOGUES. 

Dramatic selections for Schools and Families. 

By JohN E. LovEtL, A new edition, revised 

and enlarged; 456 pp., 12mo... cvccccese 


These are excellent selections and are offered at a| RAY, CLARIBEL, and SHERWIN, inters 
h specially prepared for 
most equally appropriate for any Sabbath in the year. 


Price, 5 ots. 50 cts. per doz. by mat; $4.00 
per 100 by express. 
Published by 
JOHN CHURCH & CoO., 


NEW YORK OFFICE: | 
No. 5 Union Square. 


low price. The Speaker contains over three hundred | hymns, tho 
pieces; the Dialogues has a great variety in its 456 pages. 
NOBTHEND’S LITTLE SPEAKER. 
Prose, Poetry, and Dialogues, for Primary 
Classes. By CHAS. NORTHEND. 160 pp.,18mo.. .50 
NORTHEND’S AMERICAN SPEAKER. 
— for Declamation in Schools. 264 pp., 
NORTHEND’S SCHOOL DIALOGUES. 
120 selections for Schools. 312 pp., 12mo - 85 


In SCRIPTURE and SONC. 


.os|For the Church Service or the Sunday School. 


Prepared by V. F. SHERWIN. 


This beautiful service with its Scripture Read- 
61.25 inge, and six bright, new Carols by Root, Mok. 


blood. 


reed with old 
ASTER, is 


charged 
Every rem 


Cincinnati, 0. 


ZACHOS”’ NEW AMERICAN SPEAKER, 
Oratorical and Dramatical Pieces, Soliloquies, 
and Dialogues, for Schools and Colleges. By J. 


very 


148 Sullivan St., New 


and all scrofulous diseases, Sores, Erysipelas, 
Eczema, Blotches, Ringworm, Tumors, Car- 
buncles, Boils, and Eruptions of the Skin, 
are the direct result of an impure state of the 


To cure these diseases the blood must be puri- 
fied, and restored to a healthy and natural condi- 
tion. AYER’S SARSAPARILLA has for over forty 
years been recognized by eminent medical au- 
thorities as the most powerful blood purifier in 
existence. It frees the system from all foul hu- 
mors, enriches and strengthens the blood, removes 
all traces of mercurial treatment, and proves it- 
self a complete master of all scrofulous diseases. 


A Recent Cure of Scrofulous Sores. 


“Some months ago I was troubled with scrofu- 
lous sores (ulcers)on my legs. The limbs were 
badly swollen and inflamed, and the sores dis- 
large quantities of offensive matter. 
y I tried failed, until I used AYER’s 
SARSAPARILLA, of which I have now taken three 
bottles, with the result that the sores are healed AND DEALER IN SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES, 
and my general health greatly improved. 1 feel 
ateful for the good your medicine has done 
ours respectfully, Mrs. ANN O'BRIAN.” 

York, June 24, 1882. 


. All persons interested are invited to 
on Mrs. O'Brian; also upon the Rev. Z. 
P. Wilds of 78 East 54th Street, New York 


J. W. SOHERMERHORN & 00., Publishers, 
P. O. Box 3,445. 7 East 14th St., New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Princi 5 ‘Assistants, Tutors, and — 
esses for e department of instruction; recommends 


schools to parents. Call on or address 
MISS M. J. YOUNG, 


Teachers 
240 zz (1) 


THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL’ BUREAU 


Aids Teachers to itions ; supplies Schools of every 

grade, and Families, with Teachers without charge; 
ves Parents information of Schools; Rents and Sells 
hool Properties, 

Full rticulars, with Application-forms, and the 
“ EDUCATIONAL VISITOR,” an eight-page’ monthly, 
mailed for stamp. Address 
D. F. DIMON, Manager, 
889 tf eo 1613 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HOME & FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
A. lobe, 


gent for the Juvet 61e 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE & C., 
393 tf 105 East Twenty-Eighth St., New York. 


PINCKNEY’S ACENCY 


FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS, 
Established 1873; JAMES CHRISTIE, rd Man’g’r; 


C. ZACHOS, 882 pp., large 12mo . . $1.75 
HALL & WHITING, 
Publishers, 13 


AND DEALERS IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 


School | Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Special attention to furnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 

Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 
Address as above. tf eow 


T0 


Order all PERIODICALS American 
„at CLus Rares. Send 

SAVE 
MO N FY, Address HENRY D. NOYES « CO., 
253 1 13% Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


stamp for complete Catalogae Teach- 

th Books, and Station 
INVESTORS ages. 12 years experience; 
-000,000 loaned ; not a dollar lost J. @.Watkins J. Co- 


on hand. Price lis on 


GLOBES alwa 
application. ool Supplies, all kinds. 


get full informatio. abo 
our 7 per cent. farm more 


ers 
ye every kind at wholesale rates. 
wrence, Kansas, and 243 Broadway, 


upon feature pat 
profit. If yen will send us &@cts., which is the price of a 


EN 

ONE GILWER-PLATED SUGAR SPOON 
SIX SILVER STEEL-PLATED TEA sPod: 

ese good orth 

packed in a neat box, all charges — 

we will refund the 

in making this offer 


serial et A 5 
LLO ROBBINS, In., and HARRY CASTLEMON. Any one 
— stories —— in book form sell for $1.25. HE 
COLDEN, ARCOBY published in. the United 

1 r pu 
td illustrate. We — — 
family it will always remain 

tive when once introduced into a fam: — list of 
ntributors embrace the best talent of the world, among whom 

— be mentioned: HORAT O ALGER, In. EDWARD 8. 
HARRY CASTLEMON, FRANK H. MARY A. 
DENISON, EDWARD EVERE!T HALF, OLIVER OPTIO que 


ju the United States. and doing a business of $500,000 yearly 
with the country people as we do, we could not afford to misre- 
sent. We refer to any New York publishers as to ourrelabiity. 
how this to your friends, and get five to 4 we will 
aubacription free. Address 4 erste 
Z. 8. RIDE J 10 Harelay St., New York. 


Suu ſt not appear again. 


City, who will take pleasure in testifying to 
the wonderful efficacy of Ayer’s Sarsaparil- 
la, not only in the cure of this lady, but in 
his own case and many others w his 
knowledge. 

The well-known writer on the Boston Herald, B. 
W. BALL, of Rochester, N. H., writes, June 7, 1882: 


„Having suffered severely for some years with 
Eczema, and having failed to find relief from other 
remedies, I have made use, during the past three 
months, of AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, which has 
effected a complete cure. I consider ita magnifi- 
cent remedy for all blood diseases.“ 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


stimulates and regulates the action of the di- 
gestive and assimilative organs, renews and 
strengthens the vital forces, and speedily cures 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Rheumatic Gout, 
Catarrh, General Debility, and all diseases 
arising from an impoverished or corrupted condi- 
tion of the blood, and a weakened vitality. 

It is incomparably the cheapest blood medicine, 
on account of its concentrated strength, and great 
power over disease. 

PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Domestic Build’g, Broadway and 14th St., New York. 


TE AC 4 E RS WANTING positions, or Coll 8 
SCHOOLS, and Families wanting 

com nt Instructors, appl to BROCKWAY TEAOCH- 

ERS’ AGENCY, 10 Times Building, Chicago, III. 384zz 


The Pa. Educational Bureau 


is no experiment. It has a firmly estab- 
lished patronage extending from Maine to 
California and from Minnesota to Texas. 
The testimonials ROM ITS PATRONS show 
that the Manager's experience of over 
twenty years as Teacher and Superin- 
tendent enables him fully to comprehend 
the needs of schools and the fitness of 
Teachers, and that by conscientious rep- 
resentation, honesty, and fair-dealing, the 


|Bureau has won a reputation that gives 


its candidates the very best prospects 
of success. Good Teachers desiring posi- 
tions should register atonce. Fall vacan- 
cies are already coming in. Send for appli- 
cation-form and list of testimonials. Calls 
for Teachers by letter or telegram will re- 
ceive prompt and careful attention. 
Address the Manager, L. B. LANDIS, 
City Superintendent of Public Schools, 


Sold by all Druggists; priee $1, six bottles for $6 


205 Allentown, Penn. 


1 line of SOHEDLER’S SUPERIOR 


RIAN STEEL 


PENS. 


816 tt 


Fa 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO, New-York. 
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Wishing to introduce our new and beautiful weekly publication, 
THE COLDEN ARCOSY- into every home in the — 
nited States where it is not now taken, we make the following — 0 
story paper in the United States, believing you will always re- 
ue “ — main a subscriber after once reading some of its fascinating sto- 
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Some Late Publications. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN X COMPANY, 
Title ‘Author Publisher. 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

— ee ery — A , Crito, and Phedoof Plato. Chas Scribner's Sons, NY 8 
Greek Manual. — - — - - JW Sanborn J W Sanborn, Batavia, NY * , 
Hawthorne's Works.—Twice Told Tales, - Houghton, Miflin & Co, Boston 2 % BALL ADS for LITTLE E FOLK. 

osses from an Manse. 
Talks on Art. Ist and 2d series. - - - - Wm M Hunt 2 “ ea. P D PHC@BE CARY. 
Gesta Christi. — — - - 2 5 CL Brace 40 Armstrong & Son, NY By ALICE AN 
Rarringeen's Fate. NoNemeSeri.- en Roberts Bros, Boston Small 4to, illustrated, $1.50; Introductory Mailing Price, $1.15. 
Hester Stanley at St. Marks. - - - - Mrs H Spoffoad 66 * a H have ‘ The Pig and the 
Rem plomatic Life, ? . Here are some of the most delightful songs for children in the lan . Here we ‘ g 
The of Dervis ° Schmid McClurg & Co, Chicago Hen,’ The Grateful Swan,’ 8 ider Sod Fly,’ Tue Chicken’s Mistake,’ * What the Bing; and — 
Nantucket Scraps. 5 * = 0 * Jane G Austin Jas R Oagood & Co, Boston Mrs. Clemmer (the editor), rightfully claims for Alice and Phebe Cary a genuine x ay app which ¢ 0 
Renaissance in Italy. In two parts. - - - Symonds Henry Holt & Co, NY children, anda rare gift in weaving for them rhymes full of layfal, tender, and realistic pictures give 


y 

The English People in its Three Homes. - . 
Ole Ball: a Memoir. - - 

Short Sayings of Great Men. - - - 


Aphorisms of the New Life. - - — * 


Adjud Words and Phrases. 


Dakesborough Tales. Franklin Sq. Lib. No, 290. - 


Royal Anthem Book. - 
The Promus of Formularies. - - © 5 


Text book of Geology. 


Notes on B. 8. Lessons for 1883. - - - - 


Tristram of Lyonesse. - - - - 


Responsive Readings.—Salter. — — ° 


Freeman Porter & Coates, Phila 

Mrs Sara C Bull Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Bosten 
Arthur Bent Jas R Osgood & Co, Boston 

E Claxton & Co, Phila 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Latina for February contains an instalment 
of Pliny's Ghost-story,“ with colloquial ex- 
ercise; three selections for babies in Latin,“ 
with colloquial exercise; a Latin dialogue 
(between teacher and pupil) on the Gender of 
Nouns; the close of the Speech of Divitiacus 
for Gaul (done into the direct discourse), by 
which he strove to avert the civil war; another 
portion of neid done into prose; part of 
Cicero against Cataline (into the indirect dis- 
course) ; a collection of synonymous expres- 
sions from Cesar; some idioms from Cicero’s 
essay on Friendship; and a laudatory Latin 
Letter. All the contents of this unique maga- 
zine except the translation of a few idioms are 


in Latin. Latina aims to give many brief 
hints. It proves the so-called scientific induc- 
tive method, and would apply it to Latin. 
Much praise is being showe upon the little 
periodical, which is doing work not less valu- 
able than novel. Among its supporters are 
college professors in fifteen States. 


ImPorRTANT.— When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage, and car- 
riage-hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Union Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- 
pean plan; elevator. Restaurant supplied with 
the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. 22 


JohN Witty & Sons, New York, have just 
issued a Trigonometry by Profs. Oliver, Wait, 
and Jones, of Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
This work contains many concise and valuable 
methods of investigation. It has been adopted 


by several leading schools as the best text-book 
in its branch, and noticeably at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. It is revised 
and corrected from a previous issue, 


TENDER itching in any part of the body 
eured by Dr. Benson’s Skin Cure. Tis the 


best. $1.00; druggists. 


THE attention of our readers is called to the 
advertisement of Messrs. Charles de Silver & 
Son. 1102 Walnut street, Philadelphia, in Tue 
JOUBNAL. Read the following letter: 

FRANKLIN ACADEMY, 
LANCASTER, 8. C., Dec. 23, 1882, 
Messrs. CHARLES De SILVER & SONS,— 

Gentlemen :—I have a class of seven boys who are 
now about ready to read Cæsar, and I am anxious to 
pat a good interlinear translation of it intotheir hands. 
Iam well aware that most teachers condemn this, but 
I know full well that many, yea very many passages 
have to be translated by the teacher, and I am going to 
give my class this kind of book, for the greatest benefit 
lary, and I claim thas can be 

n 
ours, etc., A. I. CLARK. 

MAuuorn, the celebrated cave in Kentucky, 
and the name of the largest Falcon pen made 


by Esterbrook. Ask your stationer for Ester- 
brook’s Mammoth F. Pens. 


THE Golden Argosy, a new paper published 
by E. G. Rideout & Co., 10 Barclay street, New 
York city, is filled with literary treasures for 
boys and girls. The stories, travels, biogra- 
phies, sketches, poetry, etc., are of an excellent 
character, and the illustrations are very good. 
It is ably edited by Frank A. Munsey, and is 
furnished to subscribers at $1.75 per year, and 


by newsdealers at five cents per copy. See 
vertisement of E. G. Rideout Tun 
JOURNAL of this week. sis 


HALL’s VEGETABLE SictLiaN Hare Re- 
NEWER restores to its former color the hair 


= turning gray, and renews its youth and 


Swaskx's BLACKBOARDs. — J. A. Swasey, 
Manufacturer, 21 Brattle Street, Boston. 

The most successful teaching is now done by 
the use of Blackboards. Wide-awake teachers 
know the secret of the free use of the crayon 


and are not slow to avail themselves of it; one 
great drawback to the teacher is poor black- 
boards, give them Swasey’s Blackboards and 
their success is assured at once. 


We do not sound a needless alarm when we 
tell you that the taint of scrofula is in your 
blood. Inherited or acquired, it is there, and 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla alone will effectually erad- 
icate it. 


Messks. BULLocK & CRENSHAW, 528 Arch 
St., Philadelphia, Pa., Manufacturing Chem- 
ists, are prepared to supply chemicals and 
chemical apparatus, adapted for analytical, 
technical, and scientific uses, Colleges, sci- 
entific institutions, and schools are furnished 


promptly with supplies at reasonable prices, 
and of the best quality. Their descriptive 
catalogue sent on application. See advertise- 
ment on the second page of THE JOURNAL. 


Ir NEARLY DEAD 
after taking some highly puffed up stuff, with 
long testimonials, turn to Hop Bitters, and 
have no fear of any Kidney or Urinary troubles, 
Bright’s Disease, Diabetes, or Liver Complaint. 


These diseases cannot resist the curative power 
of Hop Bitters; besides, it is the best family 
medicine on earth. 


Tue Art Journal, published by Patterson & 
Neilson, 12 Dey street, New York City, is 
issued in monthly parts and sold only by sub. 
scription. Each part contains three full-page 
steel-plates, and not less than thirty-two pages 
of text, fully illustrated. The illustrations 
consist of line engravings, etchings, reproduc- 
tions of drawings, sculpture, wood engravings, 
art manufactures, etc. During 1883 there will 
appear without extra cost special illustrated 
supplements, The Art Journal was one of 


the leading pioneers of the remarkable develop- 
ment of Art in this country, and maintains 
its position as the leading art mgazine of the 
age. Price $1.00 per part. The January issue 
for 1883 is No. 25, new series, and is rich in 
illustrations, and of special value as a means 
of instruction. 406 d 


IF 


you have a little extra time, and would like to 
add something to your income, send for some 
sample copies and circulars of The Christian 
Union, and say that you saw this notice. Per- 
haps we can make some profitable arrange- 
ment with you to do some canvassing among 
your acquaintances, 
Tux Caristian Union, 
20 Lafayette Place, 
New York. 


REED City, Micu., April 5, 1879, 
Hal 
r Sir:—I use e's Ho of Hore- 
hound and Tar in my 211 freely. I 
run the Union Dining Rooms at Reed City, 
and have in my emp oy from ten to fifteen 
persons; we nearly all use your medicine. 
It is the best cough medicine I ever used. 
D. ADAMS. 


VEE WS, Books Published in Parts, Out-of-Print 


Second-Hand School Books. Send for 
a Catalogue. 


these young souls such excitement and happiness. Christian Union. 
These Ballads are recommended for Supplementary Reading, — 


eto, in schools. 
MACMILLAN & Co. s NEW READING - BOOKS. 


THE GLOBE READERS. A New Series of Illustrated Reading. 
books. Selected, arranged, and edited by A. F. MURISON. With original 


illustrations. Globe 8vo. 


PRIMER 1. (48 pp.) ....... Se. | BOOK II. (136 pp.). ..... 25e. | BOOK V. (416 pp.) G0. 
PRIMKE 255 — Se. BOOM KEE, (23) pp)...... 40c. | BOOK Vi. (448 . 75c. 
BOOK I. (96 pp.) 18e. | BOOK LV. (328 . 38 . 


„This is, in our judgment, by all odds the most sensible series of | Readers ever prepared. We hope it will 
be rapidly and —— 4 adopted in all the schools of this country.“ — The Churchman. , — 
„Among the numerous sets of readers before the pabite, the present series is honorably distingu y 
the marked superiority of its materials and the careful ability with which they have been adapted to the grow- 
ing capacity of the pupils. The plan of the two primers is excellent for facilitating the child’s first — 
read. In the first three following books there is abundance of entertaining ing.. . . Better food for 


oung minds could hardly be found.”— The Atheneum. 
or the Readers Ge have acting bat unqualified Rr A good many of these have passed 
our hands lately, and we haxe no hesitation in saying that Mr. Murison’s are far and away the best. On 
the whole it may be said that these Globe Readers almost supply a liberal education in themselves, so far as 
extracts can do so. The child who uses them ought to be both a happy and a learned little mortal. All 


* MACMILLAN & co., New York. 


GARRETT ’S 


100 Choice Selections, No. 21, 


NOW READY, 


Containing the Best New Things for Declamation and Parlor Readings. 
Uniform with preceding Numbers. Nothing Repeated. Price per Number, 30 cents. 
Ask your Booksellers for it, or send price for a Sample to 
P. GARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


Publishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue, and new Terms to Teachers, 
ee” SOMETHING NEW. Teachers Catalogue of all the School Books published, free to all. 


AND THE REASON ALL HAVE IT MORE OR LESS. 


Dr. James H. Rollins, in the Boston Medical Journal says: “ We nearly all are the possessors, either by 
inheritance or acquirement, of imperfect nervous organizations, that are consequently unable to lend their aid 
to digestion as they should. For this reason but few of us are able to digest enough food for our bodily repair; 
hence we experience the sensation of having over-eaten when in reality we have not eaten enough.” 

What are the results? We see by the Massachusetts Registration Reports, of 1881 that the mortality from 
the following diseases is increasing annually, and has since 1872 : 


ia ..56353 percent. | Peritonitis...... 184 per cent. | Paralysis....... 26 per cent. 
& Pueumonia..... 40°" “ss Heart Disease. 59 66 
Brights Disense.. 21 66 Apoplexy........ 76 66 Bronchitis ....195 “6 


Again: Sixty percent. of th mortality now comes from Consumption, Pneumonia, Heart Disease, 
Cholera Infantum, Did Age, Diphtheria, Typhoid Fever, Cephalitis, Paralysis, Cancer, Bronchitis, Debility.' 

A : The mortality for the, last five years, compared with the last forty-one years, in the following dis- 
eases, has increased: 
Nervous System 20 percent. | Di 
Organs of Circulation............ 49 Urinary 
Respiratory Organ 32 „ Generative Organs....... 70 („ 


Again: Of the 120 diseases, five of them represent a large per cent. of the deaths of different ages. 
Under 5 years, 42 per cent. of the total. Of that, 7 40 to 50, 60 per cent.; of that, 53 per cent. consump- 
per cent. cholera infantum, and 18 cent. diphtheria. | tion. 
and of that, 50 to 60, 50 per cent.; of that, 36 per cent. consump- 


5 to 10, 66 per cent. ; 60 per cent. diph- — 
60 to 70, 50 per cent.; * that, consumption and heart 


theria. 
10 to 15,56 per cent.; of that, diphtheria and con- 
sumption 33 per cent. each , 26 per cent. each. 
70 to 80, 55 per cent.; of that, old age and heart dis- 
ease, 25 per cent. each. 


15 to 20, 72 per cent.; of that, 66 per cent. consump- 
tion. 
20 to 30, 67 per cent.; of that, 61 per cent consump- Over 80, 78 per cent.; of that, 60 per cent. old age. 
tion. 40 to 50, cancers, 16 per cent. 
30 to 40, 60 per cent.; of that, 68 per cent. consump-| 50 to 56, cancers, 1244 per cent, 
tion. 


tive Organes 


60 to 70, cancers, 14 per cent. 
Extract from an editorial in the N. T. Nautica! 


From The Primary Teacher. 
Ha used your liquid food for shal 4— 1 Gazette, Oct. 26, 1882, on account of the loss of 


I desire to give my testimony to the great value it forty-seven fishermen on the Banks in the fog: 


has been to me. Several cases of chronic 12 
have been cured among my friends by the use of your “A few ounces of Murdock s Liquid Food in each dory 
will sustain life a long time. This ‘Food’ requires no 


Liquid Food. Yours gratefull 
W. E. BHELDON, Editor. 


BACH NUMBERS macazines, ne. Engines’ and Instruments, 


Books, Books in Foreign Languages (Oriental, etc., etc. 

searc ‘or without success, Pamphlets i upplles for Sers ors for 
Medical Journals (both American and Foreign), eto. both Field and Office use. 


From the New York School Journal, Sept. 1, 1882. 
We have used Murdock’s Liquid Food, and are using 
it in our family as an excellent remedy for dyspepsia, 
for poor di on, etc. We always recommend a good 
thing, and in this case entirely unsolicited.—[Zditor. 
CoNVENT GOOD SHEPHERD, 

Bos rox, Sept. 25, 1882. 
To JOHN BoyLe O'REILLY, Esq.: 

Dear Sir,—We have used Murdock’s Liquid Food, 
which you so kindly brought to our attention, for some 
time past, with most beneficial results in nearly every 
case. It has given ect satisfaction. We highly 
value it asatonic and restorative, and gladly give our 


testimony in its favor. Yours —— 
in the Sacred Heart of Jesus M 
THE SISTERS OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 


minutes, 
It will make blood faster than all 
all other food or water is rejected 


8 
want it. Kept XA 
ene o., 55 cts.; 12 oz., $1.00. 


MURDOCK’S LIQ 


preparation at the hands of the consumer, and is ready 
for use at any moment. This‘ Food’ is now supplied 
to the U. 8. Naval Hospitals and Life-saving Stations, 
and is universally indorsed by physicians everwhere. 
It quenches hunger, and it also allays thirst; hence it 
is the best, most compact, and cheapest article known 
with which to supply our fishing-dories for nse in pre- 
serving the lives of their occapants when separated 
from their vessels. 


„Those who know us will not charge us with puffing ~ 


apy article of this kind for pecuniary gain; we have 
mentioned it because we know from actual experience 
its value for the purposes we recommend it.” 


Travelers carry it, as it relieves sea-sickness. 


We all forget, when exhausted, that we are invalids until our normal health is 2 — being 
so reduced that we cannot obtain any sleep. Miurdeck’s Liquid Food will relieve ex in a few 


can be retained by the weakest stomach when 


preparations known, and 
. It is the only food that will relieve the Consumptive from hunger. 
In general use in the United States Navy aud Hospitals. Our electrotypes show that all babies like it and 
t; if not, order direct, and we will pay express. 


UID FOOD CO., Boston. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. & I. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. I., 


Full illustrated price- list, on application. 284 tf 1 


Pick-up 
A. 8. CLARK, 


878 BAROLAY New Yorx. 


THE BIGGEST THING OUT Msstrated Book 


WANTED, 
A first-class Teacher of Piano and Vocal Music ina 


(N. V.) Seminary; a very desirable ition for a lady 
of superior ‘Also a Director of Instrumental 


— 


orm 
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: employs constantly from {four to seven music-teachers. ; 
The Oya must be a lady who can command the 
respect and confidence of patrons and pupils, a first- 
\ class musician, with a thorough knowledge of7harmony 
7. and ability to execute well. She must also have had 
1 successful experience in teaching. This position is 
1 = very important and desirable one. 
er * 
Nassau N., Ne York, tt 16 Hawley Boston, 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


In their thirst for knowledge professional 
men have been recently much engaged in vivi- 
section, which means the cutting up of living 
animals. The practice seems brutal, even at 
its best. Dissection, or the cutting up of the 
dead, has ever been productive of good. An 
autopsy often reveals hidden diseases and brings 
out startling facts. Here is a case in point: 
“Out of more than 500 dissections witnessed 


by the renowned Dr. Clendenning, about one- 
third presented signs of heart-disease.” Asa 
matter of fact, Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator is 
the only cure, 80 far discovered, for this disease. 


At druggists. 


Have you seen the book of Test Questions ? 
Send postal for it (free) to 
Martin GARRISON & Co., 
Subscription Book Publishers, 
79 Milk St., Boston. 


405t£ 


Dr. Benson’s CELERY AND CHAMOMILE 
Pills cure promptly headache of every nature. 
50 cts.; druggists. 


Brieut’s DIABETES. 
Beware of the stuff that pretends to cure 
these diseases or other serious Kidney, Urinary, 
or Liver diseases, as they only relieve for a 
time and makes you ten times worse afterward, 
but rely solely on Hop Bitters, the only remedy 


that will surely and permanently cure you. It 
destroys and removes the cause of disease so 
effectually that it never returns. 


Frarnxns, ribbons, velvet, can all be 
colored to match that new hat by using the 


Diamond Dyes. Druggists sell any color for 
ten cents, 


$200 REWARD! 


Will be paid for the detection and conviction of any 
person selling or dealing in any bogus, counterfeit, or 
imitation Hop Birrers, especially Bitters or prepara- 
tions with the word“ Hop” or Hops” in their name 
or connected therewith, that is intended to mislead and 
cheat the public, or for any preparation put in any 
form, pretending to be the same as Hor BITTERs. 
The genuine have cluster of GREEN Hops (notice this) 
printed on the white label, and are the purest and best 
medicine on earth, especially for Kidney, Liver, and 
Nervous Diseases, Beware of all others, and of all 
pretended formulas or recipes of Hor Brrrrrs pub- 
lished in papers and for sale, as they are frauds and 
swindles. Whoever deals in any but the genuine will 
be prosecuted, HOP BITTERS MFG. co., 
403 d Rochester, N. Y. 


HEART TROUBLES: 


ONE IN THREE HAVE 


And think the Kidneys or Liverare at Fault. 


HYPERTROPHY, or enlargement 2 
Ventricies. Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator has good 
PERICARDITIS, or inflammation of the 
heart case. Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator meets the demand, 
WATER in the heart case. (Accompanies 
Dropsy). Use Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator,—it acts promptly, 
SOFTENING of the Heart. (very 
PALPITATION, Dr. Graves’ Regulator is a sure remedy. 
ANCINA PECTORIS, or Neuraigia of the 
Heart. Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator shows immediate results. 
Stantime Fact! Heart troubles in the aggre- 


gate are inferior only to consumption in fatality— 
Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator is a spécific. Price 
$1. per bottle, six bottles for $5. by express. Send 
stamp for eminent physicians’ treatise on these diseases. 


In Nervous Prostration and Sleepleseness 
Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator has no 


F. E INGAts, Sole t in America, Concord, N. H. 
(Sold by all ding Druggists..41 (2) 


H: E. AR. T Dili S: E: A: S. E: 


ZZ 


24. A 


LD LA * 
LZ, 


Terms and $6 outiit 
free. Address H. HALLETT & Oo., Portland, Me. 


GEMS OF THE ORIENT. 


— Leta man mark the quick increase of a 
white ant’s nest, and suffer no day to pass 
unfruitful in study, charity, and work.—Hindu 
( Hitopadesa). 

— A jar is gradually filled by the falling of 
single drops of water. The same rule holds 
for all sciences, for virtue, and wealth.— Hindu 
( Vriddha Chanakya). 


— On the bathing-tub of King T’ang the 
following words were engraved: If you would 
one day renovate yourself, do so from day to 
day. ea, let there be daily renovation,’’— 
Chinese. 


— A day may come when this intemperance 
(in eating) may destroy you. Somebody nour- 
ished a wolf’s whelp which, when full grown, 
tore its master to pieces, 


— A little and a little collected together be- 
comes a great deal; the heapin the barn con- 
sists of single grains, and drop and drop form 
an inundation.— Persian (Saadi). 


JUSTICE AND TRUTH. 


— Justice is the soul of the universe.—Per- 
sian (Omar Kheyam). 


— Justice being destroyed, will destroy; be- 
ing preserved, will preserve ; it must never, 
therefore, be violated. Beware, O judge! lest 
justice, being overturned, overturn both us and 
thyself.— Hindu (Manu). 


— Ill-gotten rice boils to nothing.— Chinese. 


— If you buy meat cheap, you will smell 
what you have saved when it boils.— Arabic. 

— He desires to hide his tracks, and walks 
on snow.—Chinese. 


— Justice is so dear to the heart of nature, 
that, ifin the last day one atom of injustice 
were found, the universe would shrivel like a 
snake-skin to cast it off forever.—Hindu (An- 
cient, but unknown). 


— To rule with equity is like the north star, 
which is fixed, and all the rest go round it.— 
Chinese (Confucius). 

— Virtue in its grandest aspect is neither 
more nor less than following reason. —Chinese 
(Lao Tsze). 


— Benevolence is the tranquil habitation of 
man, and righteousness is his straight path. 
— Chinese (Mencius). 


— The sun and moon, wind and fire, heaven, 
earth, and water, the heart and Yama, day 
and night, both twilights and justice, are 
acquainted with the conduct of man.—Hindu 
( Hitopadesa). 

* Yama, the Lord of the dead. 


— The net of heaven is very wide in its 
meshes, and yet it misses nothing.—Chinese 
(Lao Tsze). 

—All errors have only a time. After a hun- 
dred millions of subtleties, sophisms, and lies, 
the smallest truth remains precisely what it 
was before.—Chinese. 


— A snake cannot enter his hole until he 
straightens himself.— Persian,— Roebuck. 


— Rectitude is the means of conciliating the 
divine favor. I never saw any one lost on a 
straight road.— Persian (Saadi). 


— Be upright in your conduct, O my brother, 
and stand not in awe of anyone. The fuller 
beats foul clothes only against the stone. 


— Oppress not to the utmost a single heart, 
for a single sigh hath power to overset a whole 
world. The burning flame from wild rue raises 
not such a smoke as is occasioned by the sighs 
of the afflicted heart.—Persian (Saadi). 


— I do not know how a man without truth- 
fulness is to get on. How can a large carriage 
be made to go without the cross-bar for yoking 
the oxen to, or a small carriage without the 
arrangement for yoking the horses ? 


— With coarse rice to eat, with water to 
drink, and my bended arm for a pillow, I have 
still joy in the midst of these things. Riches 
and honors acquired by unrighteousness are to 
me as a floating cloud.—Chinese (Confucius). 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


AN OLD PHYSICIAN, RETIRED FROM PRAC- 
tice, having had placed in his hands by an East India 


8 the formula of a simple vegetable rem- 
ody for t permanent cure of Consump- 


0 8 and 

tion, Bronchitis, Gatarrh, Asthma, and all throat and 
Lung Affections; also a itive and radical cure for 
Nervous Debility and Nervous Complaints, after 
having tested its wonderful curative powers in thou- 
sands of cases, has felt it his duty to make it known to 
his suffering fellows. ‘Actuated by this motive and a 
desire to relieve human suffering, I will send free of 
charge, to all who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French, or English, with full directions for preparing 
and Sent _ with stamp, 
naming „W. A. Norns, 149 Power's ‘Block, 
Rochester, N. m eo 


AUTOGRAPH ALBUM 
SELECTIONS. 
Authors 304, Subjects 221, Quotations 1380. 
Edited by A. C. MORROW. 
12m0. Extra Cloth. $1.00 (post-paid), 


N. TIBBALS & SON, Publishers, 
404 124 Nassau St., New Kork. 


Send fer The Journal Premium List, 83. 


wouldn't be without them if they cost $1 a pill. 
They cured me of neuralgia, of gine gowe standing.” 
— Joseph Snyder, Paxions, Fa., Jan. 30, 80. 

BENSON'S 

CELERY &CHAMOM/ILE P/LLS. 


ARE PREPAAEO EXPRESBELY TO CURE 


‘AND With CURE HEADACHE oF Ais Kinos 


FAC-SIMILE SIGNATURE ON EVERY BOX. 


They contain no opium, quinine, or other harmful 
drug, and are highly recommended, 406 eow 


HAS BEEN PROVED 
The SUREST OURE for 


L dies For complaints peculiar} 
5 A ® to your sex, such as pain 
and weaknesses, Kidney-W ort is unsurpassed, 
Flas it will act promptly and safely. 
— — ofurine, 
brick or ro deposi „ dragging 
pains, all — to ite curative power, 
1 SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS,. Price $1. 


-KIDNEY-WORT 


I have prescribed Kidney-Wort with very eat suc- 
cess in a score or more obstinate cases of fan 


and 
Liver Troubles, also for Female Weaknesses.— Philip 
C. Ballou, M.D., Monkton, Vt. 
„My wife has been much benefited from the use of 
Kidney-Wort. She had kidney and other complaints,” 
writes Rev. A. B. Coleman, Fayetteville, Tenn. 


KIDNEY-WORT 
IS A SURE CURE 


for all diseases of the Kidneys and 


organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and 
stimulating the healthy secretion of 

the Bile, and by keeping the bowels in free 

condition, effecting its regular discharge. 


If suffe: 
Malaria. — 
are bilious, dyspeptic, or constipated, Kidney- 


Au- SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. Price 81. 


KIDNEY-WORT. 


“Tam a living advocate of the virtues of Kidney- 


Wort. I suffered untold agony from liver 
It cured me. — John D. Nevins, Springfield, Ohio. 


FOR THE PERMANENT CURE OF 
CONSTIPATION. 


=| No other disease is so prevalent in this co 
has 


4 
2 
idneys, Liver — 


cure. 
case, this remedy will overcome it. 


THIS distressing com- 
Sſoomplicated with constipation. Kidney-Wort 
2 ens the weakened parts and quickly 
@icures all kinds of Piles even when physicians 
and medicines have before failed. 
4% (@rif you have either of these troubles 


PRICE 81. USE Druggists Sell 


* Constipation, in all its forms, yields to Kidney- Wort. 
In female diseases it is very successful..””— Dr. Philip 
C. Ballou, Monkton, Vt. April 20, 52. 


HE CREAT CURE 
the painful diseases of the/7 


it is for all 


KIDNEYS,LIVER AND BOWELS. 
the system of the acrid oa 
WW. 


E 
4 


the victims of Rheumatism can 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 
worst forms of this terrible 


PERFECTLY CURED. 
$1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
Dry can be sent by mail. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington Vt. 


-KIDNEY-WORT 


“TI could find no remedy for my kidney complaint 
and rheumatism,” writes Mr. A. B. Burr, of Temple’s 
Mills, Florida, until J was cured by Kidney-Wort.” 


Exposure, incident to lumbering, caused Mr. Burr's 
disorders. 406 oo 


N. Z. Bureau of Education. 


Applications for Schools of every grade 
arenow comingin. Well-qualified Teach- 
ers who desire to secure the best posi- 
tions should register immediately. No 
others are wanted. Blank Forms of Ap- 
plication and Circulars sent to all inquir- 
ers, free of charge. The demand for good 
Teachers at Office is greater than 
ever before. Prompt attention will be 
given to all calls for teachers by letter or 
telegram, and when intrusted with the 
selection of the candidate the under- 
signed will, with great care, avail himself 


of his lo rofessional experience. 
‘Address HIRAM ORCUTT, 


Acts at the 


Manager Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


Valuable Books Sent FREE! 


The Fireside at Home is 
one of the most charming illus- 
trated Literary and Family Papers published. Every 
number 16 h yee 64 columns, of 

the choicest including Seria! and Short Stories, 

Sk-tches, Poems, Useful Knowledge, History, Biography, Wit 

and Humor, ete., profusely illustrated. Wishing to introduce the 

paper into thousands of homes where it is not already taken, we 

bow make the following extraordinary offer: Upon receipt of 

Ke Twenty-Five Cents in 
© Fireside at 


ome on 

and we will also send, Free and post-paid, 
Books, each neatly bound in pamphlet form and printed from 
large clear type upon good paper, beautifully illustrated, and 
comprising ten com first-class novels by well-known and 

lar authors, as follows: I. Leoline; or, Into the Shade, by 

Cecil Hay; 2. John Bowerbank's Wife, by Miss Mulock; 
8. The Frozen Deep, by Wilkie Collins; 4. Lady Gwendoline's 
Dream, by the author of Dora Thorne; 5. Red Court Farm, 
by Mrs. Heary Wood; 6. Jasper Dane's Secret, by Miss M. E. 
Braddon; 7. A Bride's Tragedy, wy Miss Mulock; 8. Among 
the Ruins, by M Cecil Hay; 9. Gabriel's Marriage, by 
Wilkie Collins; 10. Why Not? by Annie Thomas. Remember, 
‘we send all these charming books, ten in number, free to any 
one sending twenty-five cents for a three months’ trial subserip- 
tion us Fieseips at Home. This great offer pro- 
sents an opportunity whereby you may secure a very large 
amount of the most fascinating reading matter for a very litile 
money. No better investment of the small sum of twenty-five 
cents vould ibly be made. Money refunded to all not sat- 
isfied that receive three times the value of amount sent. 
Five sets of the ten books and five subscriptions to the paper will 
be sent for $1.00. As to our reliability, we refer to any publisher 
in New York, and to the Commercial Agencies, as we are an old 
established and well-known house. Address. 
F. M. LUPTON,Publisher, 27 Park Place,New York, 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


Offers the Best and ¢ Buildin Li. 
braries, and 4—— for the : 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, and Modern Languages. 

Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 
Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 

The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Opentobothsexes. A the Registrar. 


bye COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. Jas.W. STRONG, Pres, 


COLLEGE. 
Oxrorp GrEorRGIA. 

College was organized in 1837. It is located 
ina on feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For full information 
write for catalogue to the 
HAyaGoop, D. D., Oxford, Ga. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six Courses of 


Stady. For ladies and tlemen. Expenses, $123— 
$192. Gino. F. Prest, 335 tf 


t, Arrious G. 
348-tf 


PROFESSIONAL. 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC of 


Dartmouth or Hanover, N. H. Address the 
dent, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 844 az 


48S. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG r, Boston, 
Entrance examinati 


ons, June 7 and 8, and Sept. 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


9 FREE INST. of Industrial Science, 
Address Prof. C. O. Thompson, Worcester, Mass, 
INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
TT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 


For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. M., 
pal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 301 


ASELL SEMINARY tor Young 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Bea 
location ond greens, Literary and artistic ad 
ges superior. . C. V. Sr AR, Principal. 
Te LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N. H. half the States in the Union, 
E. H. Bartow, A. M.. cipal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
62 or information, „ at New 
„I. N. N, Principal. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 

training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further particulars apply at the 

school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), ton. 

381 Orro Fuons, Acting Principal, 
ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
„„ 1883, 

on ursday, Feb. 

Sas Address F. H. RusaxL I, Principal. 
\DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
— of stud, two . A Special and Ad- 

vanced Course for — — of students. 
for Circular or information, J. O. G2kENOUGSH, Prin. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mags. 
The next term will begin with entrance examination 
on Wednesday, Feb. 14, 1883. For circulars, etc., ad- 
dress Miss ELLEN Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
8 For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATEE, Mass, 
address the Prin. A. G. Boro, A.M. 
— NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
NORMAL WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 188 


PBEPARBRATORY. 


GLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R. I, Common branches. lish and Scientific 


and Classical. Address Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 


ENWICH Institute, and 
Bast Greenwich, R. L. 2 
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— —— Wort will surely relieve and quickly cure. rr 
In the Spring tocleanse the System, every 
one should take a thorough course of it. = 
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EDUCATION. 


Vol. XVII.—No. 6. 


PUBLISHED LAST FRIDAY! 


CORNELIUS NEPOS, 


ressly for the Use of Students Learning 
With Notes. Vocabulary, Index of Proper Names, and Exercises for Translation into Latin. lilustrated by 
Numerous Cuts and a Map of Greece and the Kgean Coasts. 
By THOMAS B. LINDSAY Pa D., Assistant Prof. of Latin in the Boston University. 
Among the characteristic Features of this new edition of “ Cornelius Nepos are the following: 


The orthograhpical accuracy of the text, the results the words and idioms of the text, thus fixing them 
of investigation of Fleckeisen, Brambach, and others, 1 the mind. The marking of the long vowels 


Prepared Exp 


having been kept carefully in view. The notes have 

been prepared with special reference to the training of 

the student in sight-reading, and to assist him in 
ng the main idea of the sentence. 


The lish-Latin exercises make immediate use of the prescribed course. 
Cornelius Nepos is one of the authors regularly read in the German Gymnasia. The clearness of his style 
and the interest of the subjects treated by him are especially adapted to engage the attention of the student, | 9 


and make his stady of Latin a pleasure 
A copy for examination will be mailed to any teacher on receipt of 75 cts. Price for introduction, $1.22, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


er than a task. 


to Read at Sight. 


and the relation of derivatives to a common root are 
among the special features of the vocabulary. 

It is a valuable supplementary reading-book, where 
the curriculum does not admit of its introduetion into 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL & CO., 


IS and 20 Astor Place, New York, 
Invite the attention of School Officers and Teachers to their list of Standard School Books, among which are 


THE FRANKLIN READERS, 
FRANKLIN COPY-BOOKS, 


FRANKLIN COMPOSITION BLANKS, 
MACVICARS'S NEW ARITHMETICS, 


Send for Circulars. 


BARTLEW’S SCHOOL RECORDS, 
WARREN'S SPELLERS, 
CAMPBELL’S U. 8s. HISTORY, 
SCHOOL MUSIC, &c., &c. 
392 


The STUDENT’S 


MYTHOLOCY. 


By C. A. WHITE, 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & 00., 
87 Franklin St., BOSTON. DUBUQUE, IOWA. 
PARKER & MARVEL’S 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS, 
In Parts, 15 cents. Complete Book, 30 cts, 
ORLANDO LEACH, New York, Agent. 395t f 


Author of “ White's Classicai Literature,” ete. 
Arranged for the use of Schools and Academies. 
The Student's Mythsiee is a practical work, prepared by 
e 


an experienced teac 


r. and designed for pupils who have not 


yet entered, or — like the greater number of those attending 


our schools and ac 


emies, are not — to 1 — a 1 — 
classical course. New edition now ready. A handsome I2mo 


volume, 515 pp., cl 


Copies sent post-free for 


th, $1.25. 
examination, with a view to introduction in school or college, 


A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
Industrial Pubtishers, Booksellers, Importers, 
SIe Wainut St., PHILADELPHIA, 

Ha blished 


pu 
Tables fer Qualitative Chemical Anal 


with an Introductory Chapter on the Course of 


sis. By HeInRicnH WILL, of Giessen, Germany. 
ira American, from Iith German ed. Edited by 
Chas. F. Himes, Ph. D., Prof. Nat. Science, Dickin- 
son Coll. Fa. 8vo,cloth. $1.50 by mail, free. 


Our various catalogues, co 
ot Applied Science, sent free to any 
t e world who will furnish his 


every branch 


one in an of 
address. 


CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 


_ MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. 626 Chestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 18 Bromfield St. 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 
Hasan Mathematics. 
BERARD'S Wew d. &. History. 19 Bond street, 
‘GOODRICH'S Child's History. NEW YORE. 
ROYSE'S American Literature, 
ROYSE’S English Literature. 153 Wabash Ave. 


APPLETON'S Young Chemist. | 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts. 


CHICAGO. 


OLARK & MAYNARD, Broadway, 


PUB 


NEW YORK. 


LISA 
Histories and Readers; 


> 
— — Mistery ef Rome; 
Theomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 


Keetel’s French Course 

Reed and Kellegg’s G 
lish and H 

Hiutchisen’s 


J. D. WILLIAMB, 
151 Wabash Obicane’ 111 


Lessens 
r Lessens in English 
ysielegy and me. 
H. I. SMITH 


Devonshire St., Boston. 


My 


PORTER & C 


OATES, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA. 


‘The Normal 
6 Bond Street, 


Readers. 
Buckwalter’s Spe ers. 


NEW YORK. Dunglison’s Physiology. 


Baker’s Natural 


Philosophy. 


Raub's Arithmetics. 


205 Wabssh ive, Coates’s Com rehensive aker. 
CHICAGO ‘Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
‘Blair's Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 
‘Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 
Raub’s Language Series. 
_ Westminsier gummere's 
PROVIDENCE, ‘Thompson’s Political Economy. 


fl. J. Greeley’s Political Economy. 
Dickens’s Child’s History England 


Schools, Clube, or Parlor. 0 
igs in thts 


to suit evergbody. 
latest, best, and 


line. Fall descriptive cata- 


pa 


eow tf M 


T. 8. DENISON, 
etropolitan Block 


, CHICAGO, ILL. 


HE DICKENS READER. NATHAN 
T Selections. 25 cta. * . 


SHEPPARD. 100 


-| which are in press. The Poems (1 vol.), the Sonnets 


in Eng- 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin q., New York. 
ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The Favorite Edition for School and 
Home Use; “THE FRIENDLY EDI- 


TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowden- Clarke |g 


proposes to call it. Price reduced to 56 
cts. a vol. in cloth, 40 cts. in paper (for 
introduction, 42 cts. and 30 cts.) 

Thirty-five volumes now ready, including all the 
Piays ex Pericies and The Noble Kinsmen, 
(1 vol.), and Ly, ete. (1 vol.), will be issued early in 
— 1 completing the edition (40 vols.). Send fer cir- 
cular. 


A. C. STOCKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 


00 7 Park , Boston, Mass. 


MAPSt 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


The largest assortment in the 
country, at lowest prices, 
AT THE 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY C0. 
15 Bromfield St. 
Jon A. Bortz, Manager. 


J. H. BUTLER, 
925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISHER OF 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 


Worcester’s New Spellers, 
O., &., 


BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE & Co., 
47 Franklin Street, 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES J 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. o sae V. . 
Ridpath’s Academie Hist. of the U. . 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

orbriger’s nt Draw Tablets, 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 
First Lessons in Philology. 

CHICAGO. 


CINCINNATI, PHILADELPHIA, 


Dr. Sauveur’s College of Languages. 


JULY & AUGUST, 1883 — EIGHTH SESSION —AMHERST, MASS. 


Mareh 9, and last six weeks. The 
will be ready March J. The first No. of Les Réoréations 11 program 
by Dr. L, Sauveur,—may be had free, as well se — — 


+ 


＋ 


ot the College, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & 00., 


PUBLISHER. . PHILADELPHIA 
Have established an 


Agency at 87 Franklin St., Boston, 
For their Popular and Standard Educatioral Publl- 
cations aud Works of Reference. 

For Descriptive Circulars,— terms for introduction 
and exam on, address, 

405 tf T. W. GILSON, Agent. 


MACMILLAN & 00.’8 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIO TEXT-BOOKS: 
Hiuxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical 9 1.10 

1 im Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr.Chemistry, .70 


Jeven’s Elementary Lessensin Logic, 

Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 

Leckyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.35 
Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 


1542zz 112 Fourth Ave, New York. 
THOS. NELSON & SON, Je, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 

Send for Catalogues. 387 tf 


G. F. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German for 
(4 vols. ready 31.00 and 817 
Putnam’s 1 (1 vols.), 780. to $95 
The Elemen Series (30 vols.), 75 
The Advanced Series (18 vols.), 1.285 
Putnam’s Worid’s 4.50 


Godwin’s 1 — of Biography, (new ed. 5.00 


Brackett. ry for Home and 80 1.28 

s Eng 8 0 

Treland’s Pocket Classical „ a8 

Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und „ 1.28 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Hsthetics, and Logic 

turtevant’s Economics. 1.78 


Bascom s Mental Science, English Literature 
Chadbow 1.56 
Le Duc’s to Draw. us. 2. 

Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 75 


Tull with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the Publishers: 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Educational Apparatus and Materials. 
Publishers of 
PRANG'S AMER, TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION. 

PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES, 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS, 
COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 


THE COLOR-SENSE. 
Manufacturers of 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials, 
For Catalogue and particulars address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
399 tf 7 Park Street, BOSTON. 


NEW EDITION OF 
BROWN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


First Lines of English Grammar, Copy for examina- 
tion, post-paid, 25 cts .. Institutes of Knglish Gram- 
mar. Copy for examination, post-paid, 50 cts....@ram- 
mar of English Grammars, 10th edition, revised and 
improved. Enlarged by the addition of a copious index 
of matter by SAMUEL U. BERRIAN, A.M. 1100 es. 
Royal octavo, leather, $5.00; half mor., $6.25. Circulasr 
mailed free on application. Correspondence solicited. 

ILLIAM WOOD & CO. 

405 22 56 and 58 Lafayette Place, N. N. 


SOWER, POTTS & 00., Phiiadeiphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, Se Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Nermal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and nometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy ef Arithmetic. 304 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. eow 


CANTATAS, OPERETTAS. 


SACRED. 


Rorn AND Boz (65 cts.) is new, easy, and every way 
delightful. Joszrn's BONDAGE ($1), and BRELSHAZ. 
ZAR ($1), make gorgeous Oriental spectacles, as do the 
easier DANIEL (50 cts.), and EsTHEeR (650 cts.) FALL. 
OF JERUSALEM (80 cts.), CHRIST THE LORD (80 cts.), 
are good, and 8t Saen’s DELUGE (80 cts.) Berlioz’s 
FLIGHT INTO kovrr (38 cts.), Sullivan’s PRODIGAL 
Son (75 ots.) are worthy and striking com 


SECULAR. 
cts.), Dow Munro (81 LORELEY 
om Day. (60 QUEEN 


($1), are classic and beautiful. er ones are Hay- 
MAKERS ($1.00), by Root, and Thomas’s PONT ($1.00). 
Parlor Operettas are PAULINE ($1.25), PALO- 


90 | MITA ($1.25), DIA MOND CUT D1amMonpD ($1), CuPrs AND 


SAUCERS (25 cts.) 
For many others, send for lists, All Sullivan's 


Operas published in good style and at low prices. 
NEW BOOKS OF GREAT MERIT; 


REDEMPTION ($1). Gounod Novello’s Edition. 
SHEPARD COLLECTION ($1). Quartets and Choirs. 
CHORAL CHOIR ($1). Best new Choir-book. 
PEERLESS (75 cts.) Best new Singing-class Book. 
MINSTREL SONGS ($2). A great success. 

MUSIOAL FAvonrrx ($2). New Piano Music. 


Any book mailed for above price. 
OLIVER DITSON & C., 
403 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & 
23 Hawley St, Boston, Mass, 


-25| Bradbury’s Eaten’s Practical Arithmetics ; 
66 


sé Elementary Arithmetic ; 
Combining Oral and Written Work. 
Bradbury’s Algebra, Geometry, Trigonome- 
try, and Surveying ; 


2 | stone’s History of England ; 


Meservey’s Book-Keeping, single aud dou- 
ble entry, for High-schools and Academies ; 


Meservey’s Book - Keeping, single entry, 
for grammar schools. 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 370 
SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 
19 Murray St., New Kork, 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES, 
GILDERSLEEVE’sS LATIN; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &. 


WILLIAM WARE & CO. 


PUBLISHERS, 
47 Franklin St., Boston. 
The Franklin Readers, 
The Franklin Arithmetics, 
Worcester’s New Spelling Books, 
Eliot's United States History, 
Weber’s Outlines, 
Edward’s Outlines, &c. 
All Publications of ; 
TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & Co., New York, 
And J. H. BUTLER, Philadelphia. 


Thoroughly Rev. by HENRY KIDDLE, A.M. | JOHN WILEY & SONS, — YORK, 


Publish this day (Jan. 17), 


A TREATISE ON TRICONOMETRY. 

B and JONES, of Cornell 
niversity. New ob, with corrections (1883), 
vol., 8vo. Cloth, $1.25. 
This book is one of a series of Text-books to be 
repared by the Department of Mathematics of Cornell! 
— and has received the following high com- 

mendations : 


“It is an excellent little book. The development of 
the subject seems to me in the main admirable, etc.” 
AM. Pierce, Cambridge. 
Its choice of topics, methods of treatment, clear, 
compact, crisp, and discriminating style, unite, it seems 
to me, to make it considerably the best book upon the 
, Subject published in the country, for the purpose of 
training the students for the higher mathematics.” — 
John E. Clarke, Shefield Scientific School, Néw Haven. 
„Mou have made an excellent book, and if it proves 
in the class-room what I anticipate, nothing more will 
be desired on the subject for our work.” J. D. Runkle, 
Institute of Technology, Boston. 


Heclectic Hducational Series. 


Hundred Test Problems 
and Exercises in Algebra, design 
supplement any Algebra in use. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Ras Test Problems in Algebra. 


ed to 


Care- 


classfied and graded. These Prob- 
ems have been abundantly tested and 

found well adapted to their purpose. 
An invaluable aid to teachers of this 
branch of Mathematics. 


88, G. W. SMITH, and H H. 


BROM WILL, of Cincinnati High 
Sohools. 


12mo, cloth, 153 pages: 


Send 60 cents for Sample Copy by mail, post-puid. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & OO., Publishers, 


— 


137 Walnut Street B Street 
OINOENNA TH, "NEW YORE. 
—— — — — — 
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